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“ Yf Any Man Teinheth Hinsel to Be Religious” 


honesty begin with the fact that the value of 

the religious life is not self-evident to millions 
of our fellow men. One-half of our population in 
America enters no church, hears no Scripture, sings no 
hymns, confesses no article of faith. Whether such 
millions live maimed in spirit is not the question for 
the moment. Not only do millions pass the open door 
of chapel, church, and synagogue, still other millions 
believe the record of organized religion is a dark ignoble 
one of militant obstruction to the course of human free- 
dom. To them the ancient conspiracy of king and 
priest still exists to keep the people chained. 

These are times which call for mighty men armed 
with measureless resources for the swift advancement 
of mankind’s most holy cause: a brotherhood of men 
and nations. The dark satanic forces raised against 
us all leave no room for feeble souls or sleeping 
minds. The need for stalwart hearts by men of un- 
divided will was never matched in history before. 

These facts are stated, not out of any morbid pleas- 
ure gained in their recital, but because a serious 
proclamation of faith in personal religious living begins 
with facing them. The operator of a lathe at Willow 
Run or the pilot of a fighter plane in Tunis or Algiers 
must have an answer when he asks “What difference 
does your personal religion make? How does it count 
in facing life or meeting death?” Each man of us 
within the church must write the answer for himself. 
Such answers cannot stop with half-remembered 
phrases from Sunday mornings in our childhood. They 
must be answers worthy to be spoken should we stand 
before our brother Unitarians in Nazi concentration 
camps, men watching every motion of our lips. The 
easy answers will not serve us now. 

I for one believe the religious life is not a myth. 
History bears eloquent witness to the value given these 
strange imponderables we cherish; the quest for truth, 
the quiet conscience, the bold advance toward justice. 
The spiritual life is always the result of work, of cease- 
less exploration, of endless patience, and a will to live. 
In the church and out of it the spiritual integrity of 
man can be an anvil which may break a thousand 
hammers. What is the sign of this invisible grace for 
which we strive? Personal religion, if it be authentic, 
enables the believer to master at least four spiritual 
practices which become as constant and habitual as 
nourishment itself. Without them the spiritual life is 

apt to end in the telling of beads or the snuffing of 
candles. 

First, personal religion begins with the ability to 


wa 


\ NY consideration of personal religion must in all 


live beyond the realm of mere self-interest, to care 
with true enthusiasm for tomorrow’s world, and act 
accordingly. It means the ability to love the truth 
more dearly than one values life itself. It means a 
clear agreement with oneself to see that men take 
precedence in every real decision over things; even 
when the price comes high. 

Second, personal religion provides one with a 
discipline sufficient for his deepest needs, to deal with 
desperate frustrations, to cope with sudden fortune, to 
help a man live joyously in bleak and arid places armed 
only with the fear of God and the faith that ignorance 
will not forever be invincible. Such a discipline in- 
volves no easy regimen. It is a stiff and costing thing 
to plan one’s daily strategy; to read that needed book 
a week, to write those letters to a friend, to counsel 
with the tired and listless comrade, to meet again the 
same committee that lost its nerve last Saturday, to 
see that one’s own spirit does not lag in zeal nor faith 
as others slide away and disappear. 

Third, personal religion leads one to a_ quiet, 
unrhetorical but life-long dedication to the cause of 
human brotherhood within the family and beyond the 
clan. Without this unquestioned allegiance to human- 
ity, in deed far more than declaration, the prayers and 
sacred books will not avail in building faith. The 
spiritual life always prospers by commitment: to the 
cause in greatest jeopardy; which in our generation is 
the right to live in freedom, to labor willingly, to feed 
the mind on truth. The spiritual life is rarely lived in 
utter isolation. 

Fourth, the surest evidence of personal religion lies 
in joyous recognition of the fact of growth and change 
within the universe. The truly spiritual man aids and 
abets the mighty tide of history, striving to bring to 
birth a better institution, a more responsive state, a 
briefer bondage to the nursery and jail. In fact, he 
bends his every energy to watering the brain of man 
with knowledge and stirring the heart of man with 
confidence, spelling out in capitals a charter for the 
future which begins today. 

“Tf any man thinketh himself to be religious,” to use 
the ancient phrase from James, he must today be able 
to transcend the inertias of much that passes for 


‘religion; he must resolutely dismiss anything, old or 


new, which fails to quicken the mind and brace the 
will. Only thus can religion perform its greatest func- 
tion—to release the deity within us and disturb our 
dust. Let it become a heresy for men to say the practice 
of religion belongs to the childhood of our race. It 
must become the signal of maturity. SsH?F: 
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“The Spirit of Man 
is the Candle of the Lord” 


- 


LENTEN READINGS FROM GREAT UNITARIANS 


THERE is one mind, and every man is a porch leading into it. Prayer is an address to 
it. Religion is the self-respect of this mind. But to be its organ is so much that a man 
should never in any act, least of all in a religious rite, have any trick, or sneaking, 
apologetic scraping or leering, demure depressing of the eyes, or any hypocritical non- 
sense. Let him never, when perfect beauty and wisdom are addressed in a high act of 
the abstract soul, palter or do aught unmanly, but, inspired with a noble daring, let him 
then most feel the majesty of being, and, though he be a beggar, let him behave 
himself greatly. —RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


THE genuineness and strength of our religion appear altogether in our love of righte- 
ousness and goodness, and in our endeavor to approach God in these moral perfections. 
| know religion is generally represented as something different from this. The labor of 
men has always been to divorce piety from virtue,—to substitute adulation for moral 
obedience, acts of homage to God for equity and benevolence to men. It is vastly easier 
to flatter the Supreme Being than to subdue ourselves. Nothing is so hard as to root 
out bad passions, to be upright, at whatever cost, and to be benevolent and charitable 
under all provocations and difficulties. To seek a resemblance of God’s moral purity 


is unspeakably more toilsome than to praise him with transport. 
—WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


THE helpful life is the holy life. Holiness is help; sin is hindrance. At whatever point 
we touch life to help it, in whatever way we help the world and do not hinder it, whether 
by our prayers, and songs, and sermons, and industry in the church, or by the creation 
of a locomotive, or the construction of a railroad, or the painting of a picture, or the 
writing of book, or the digging of a drain, or the forging of a horse-shoe, or the fight- 
ing of a battle—in whatsoever thing we do, if we really help and do not hinder, then 
that is a holy life. —ROBERT COLLYER 


LET us pray that we may yield our mind and will to the Spirit; that by its light we may 
see through our creeds into the all-important verities of the substantial world; that we 
may be in life and worship instruments of Christian music, more than soldiers of Cal- 
vinistic or Unitarian camps; and that we may be lifted by the Spirit to that world where 
we shall experience the truth that, whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away before the charity that never faileth, which gives the unity of the Spirit, and is 
the fulfilling of the law. —THOMAS STARR KING 


IF you will but find God’s living gift within you, and simply trust it when it presses into 
growth, there is not a waste place of your nature that shall not become habitable, and 
even glorious with a wild beauty. Whatever you may doubt, something there is which 
you deem true; however much is common and unclean, you have your gleams of what 
is surely holy; wherever you are weak, there is some matter on which your secret eye 
is clear, and your foot is firm. Here then is the ground on which your moral life is to 
be raised. Sink deeply into this, and be at one with it, worship in it, live from it, ere you 
even try to know or undertake to do aught else. Till you get down to the foundations 
of your natural piety and touch sacred ground, you cannot raise the superstructure of 
either your knowledge or your action. —JAMES MARTINEAU 


WHAT IS PERSONAL RELIGION ? 


By WILLARD L. SPERRY 


NE of the most quoted and 
() most questioned modern 
statements as to religion is 
that by Professor Whitehead, orig- 
inally made in a series of King’s 


Chapel Lectures: 


“The great religious conceptions which 
haunt the imaginations of civilized mankind 
are scenes of solitariness: Prometheus 
chained to his rock, Mahomet brooding in 
the desert, the meditations of the Buddha, 
the solitary Man on the Cross. . . . 

“Thus religion is solitariness; and if you 
are never solitary, you are never religious. 
Collective enthusiasms, revivals, institu- 
tions, churches, rituals, bibles, codes of 
behaviour are the trappings of religion, its 
passing forms. .. . 

“Religion ‘is what the individual does 
with his own solitariness.”’* 

These words fell upon the ears 


of a generation which was as yet 
imperfectly converted to the social 
gospel, and were felt by the advo- 
cates of that gospel to be untrue 
in fact, and likely to be harmful to 
a cause which was still calling all 
good men to its service. They were felt to be untrue, 
because anthropologists, who deal with pre-history, 
seem to have proved beyond all question of a doubt 
that primitive religion always begins as the customs 
of a group. They were felt to be unfortunate, if not 
unjust, in that they seemed to warrant a retreat to 
that elder and now outmoded type ‘of self-centered 
piety which patently falls far short of any adequate 
ideal for the Christian life. 

But both of these criticisms are unfair to Professor 
Whitehead. He does not pretend to go back to pre- 
history; he is concerned only with the experience of 
“civilized mankind.” Men like the Hebrew prophets 
were his point of departure, Amos in the pregnant 
solitude of the desert. And he did not propose to end 
religion with solitariness; he merely said that with 
civilized, fully self-conscious men it begins there. For 
a man’s solitariness is a fact about which he must do 
something. What he does with his solitariness is to put 
it in the perpetual care of some power-not-himself, 
a family, a church, a state, the race, God. 

The real question is, have you ever felt lonely, do 
you know what the wise man means by solitariness? 
If so, then by inference you can understand what is 
meant by “personal religion.” This is in the first in- 
stance an intimate psychological matter. The capacity 
for loneliness and the liability to it are traits given 
to us with our whole temperament; they antedate 
reflective thought and remain immune to it. But of 


* Religion in the Making by Alfred North Whitehead. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926; pp. 16, 17, 19, 20. 
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Willard L. Sperry 


the experience there is no doubt. 
Turn from the philosophers, and 
the anthropologists, and the theo- 
logians to the poets, who are no 
strangers to loneliness. 

Wordsworth’s poetry breathes 
“the spirit of the solitude”; he 
“wandered lonely as a cloud” and 
constantly invoked “the self-suf- 
ficing power of solitude.” 

Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law 
Rhymer, saw no escape from man’s 
first and final solitariness: 

“Though myriads go with him 
who goes, 

Alone he goes where no wind 
blows, 

And none can go for him who 
goes.” 

Emily Dickinson, the Amherst 
recluse, understood these things: 

“The soul selects her own society, 

Then shuts the door.” 

It has always seemed to me beside the mark, in this 
particular discussion, to argue the relative merits and 
claims of the individual and of society. For practical 
purposes a working balance is established between 
them. Unless we—and particularly we in the tradition 
of Emerson and Thoreau—sell our birthright and 
heritage for a mess of totalitarian pottage, we must 
still defend the value of the individual. But the prob- 
lem of personal religion goes deeper than that, or 
passes to one side of it. It is above all else a matter of 
making one’s peace with oneself, and thus of being at 
peace with oneself. In want of that struggle and that 
assurance one is never secure. 

It is the genius and the glory of liberalism that it 
can allow itself, indeed must require of itself, public 
self-criticism. That is the luxury which few closed 
systems can afford. It was said of one such system 
that “if it cuts its little finger it bleeds to death.” 
But it is not so among us. We can even be “blood 
donors” and still live! 

Most of us have been concerned in our time, and 
properly concerned, with the social gospel rather than 
with any gospel for the individual only. The hope of 
a better world lies in an increasing number of persons 
who share this concern. But every new gospel tends 
in turn to become a fresh convention, and there are 
times when the social gospel seems on the ragged edge 
of that status. There are persons—probably many 
more than we realize, though we know some of them— 
for whom the social gospel has now become little more 
than a convenient city of refuge from that inner travail 
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of the soul by which alone, if the prophet is right, a 
man can be “satisfied.” And it is when one identifies 
that tendency in oneself that one again becomes aware 
of the imperious claims of “personal religion.” 

The lengthening chain in the social gospel can 
never be stronger than the links that make it up, and 
in these troubled days we have, alas, seen more than 
one good cause come to grief because of the moral 
frailty or the private spiritual insecurity of some one 
man who, even in defence of his cause, could not stand 
the strain of the time. We have no wish or right to 


sound a retreat from our concern for the great moral 


issues of history and society. But neither have we any 
right to prejudice a great cause by private defects of 


character, that mark us as falling short of the stand- 
ards which in theory we are proposing for all sorts 
and conditions of other men. The area where this 
issue is determined still is, as it always has been, that 
which we know as “personal religion.” 

Francis Thompson knew where and what that area 
is: f 

“The hold that falls not when the town is got, 

The heart’s heart, whose immured plot 
Hath keys yourself keep not! 


“Its keys are at the cincture hung of God; 
Its gates are trepidant to His nod; 
By Him its filors are trod.” 


THIS I BELIEVE 


By PHILIP C. NASH 


ANY Unitarians have come to accept as their 
creed the five points of James Freeman Clarke 
declaring that we believe in 


“The Fatherhood of God 
The Brotherhood‘ of Man 
The Leadership of Jesus 
Salvation by Character ; 
The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever.” 


May I outline my own faith in terms of these five 
points, taking them in reverse order? 

Unless we believe that it is the destiny of the 

Universe that mankind shall continue to progress 
onward and upward forever there is but little meaning 
to life. Every one of us who is sane has the wish to 
make some part of his life or his environment better 
than it was before. He wants a better home for his 
family, a better education for his son; he wants to make 
a better automobile or better violin. This is partly 
selfish but partly the instinctive pushing forward to 
a fuller expression that is exhibited by all life on earth. 
Not only does every man try for something better, 
but so does the tree which bends its branches towards 
the sunlight, or the pheasant which simulates a broken 
wing to lead you away from her brood. 
___In the last few decades mankind has acquired such 
power and knowledge as to make it possible to settle 
for himself the pathway ahead. The scientist tells us 
that there is very little biological evolution in man 
during the last ten thousand years. But such biological 
. evolution is not necessary for our progress. Through 
our control of the forces of nature each one of us is 
stronger than a hundred horses. We can defeat the 
beasts of the field with guns, the microbes of the dust 
with our chemicals. Evolution has become social and 
even in the midst of savage warfare when some of us 
. have gone back five thousand years in our thinking, 
nevertheless a thousand million people on earth have 
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a higher conception of how they ought to live together 
than ever before in the history of mankind. 

So, without being deceived by the wavelets up and 
down on the surface of civilization, I believe in the 
slow progress of mankind onward and upward. 

Now as to the salvation of character. It is clear 
that mankind as a whole is made up of individuals and 
that each individual outlook and quality tend to deter- 
mine the quality of the group. If “salvation” can be 
defined to imply that the character of a man lives on 
after him and influences his generation and those to 
follow then it is easy to accept this creed. If, on the 
other hand, “salvation” means the attaining of happy 
idleness in an after life it is difficult to reconcile such 
a picture with.the facts which we see about us. The 
human being yearns for personal immortality but the 
things we can actually see are even more attractive 
and compelling than the bribe which is held out to 
mankind, “Be good in this world and you will be happy 
in the next.” What we can be sure of from personal 
observation is that the influence of every person lives 
on forever. He is carried on biologically through his 
children, and if so unfortunate as not to have children, 
his influence on his community be it great or small, 
good or bad, is never lost. Socrates, Confucius, Jesus, 
Buddha, Washington, Lincoln, Nero, Pilate, Robes- 
pierre, Napoleon, Hitler, will never die. They have 
made their contribution for better or for worse to the 
slow progress of mankind, and the “salvation” which 
they enjoy, and which each one of us can look forward 
to, is that what we do here and now will influence all 
mankind which comes after us. There is an innate 
instinctive wish in all of us that this judgment of our 
fellow men and our descendants may be a favorable 


one. To this extent I believe in salvation by character. 


The Leadership of Jesus is the central point of 
Unitarian belief. Many Christians, perhaps most of 
them, although I doubt it, find his leadership stronger 
and more wonderful if they look upon his birth as a 
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miracle set apart and above the already wonderful 
miracle of human birth. I do not share this feeling. 
On the contrary I find his simplé and unattainable 
example more inspiring in the belief that he was a 
man like the rest of us, far beyond us in his insight 
and his courage, but still a man. This gives me more 
courage and more inspiration to go as far as I may 
in my own stumbling and faulty path along the way 
which he has led. 

“The Brotherhood of Man.’ Ah, here is room for 
every one of us to prove his religion! “Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
These words are the heart of Christianity. Gradually 
mankind is finding that happiness and security for 
any of.us depend on happiness and security for others 
also. Gradually it has been proven that honesty is the 
best policy, that “caveat emptor” should be replaced 
by “They profit most who serve best.” Gradually 
industrial managers and capitalists are finding out 
that they can have a more successful business if 
they treat the laborers fairly and generously. Grad- 
ually we in the United States will learn, so I hope, 
that our children and our children’s children can 
live in a reasonably decent and happy world, only 
if we realize that every human being on earth is our 
“neighbor,” and that the golden rule applies to our 
relations with men who are black and brown and 
yellow just as much as if they were white, that it 
applies to the man who speaks Russian or German or 
Spanish just as much as to the man who speaks 
English and lives next door. 

That does not mean that we shall fight against 
the German any the less hard when he goes crazy as 
he is at present. Many of us as individuals, and 
occasionally as nations, have gone wrong in the past, 
and will in the future. When that happens we must 
be prevented by whatever force is necessary from 
breaking down local well-being or world civilization. 
But on the other hand, we must not advocate that 
the German or Japanese is to be perpetually hated 
or looked down upon. Rather let us accept our own 


fortunate positions with a spirit of noblesse oblige. 


Having completely destroyed the German and Japanese 
military power, as I trust we shall, let us accept their 
help and genius in building a world in which the 
progress of mankind upward and onward may be 
assured. 

And now I must ask myself if I believe in the 
Fatherhood of God. I think of God as the guiding 
spirit of the Universe, a beneficent spirit, if men only 
have the brains to ally themselves with his spirit. 
Certainly no man can study all the wonders of geology, 


biology, physics and chemistry without some belief in ~ 


a Divine Spirit which sets and governs the laws which 
these sciences seek to explain and use. How can any- 


one think that by chance alone the rocks would bring 
forth the amoeba which in turn would evolve ever 
upward until there is developed on earth a creature 
_ which can not only control the forces of nature but 


Philip C. Nash, President of 
The University of Toledo 
and Moderator of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


can also speculate about himself, the stars, and God? 

If God is likened to an earthly father who is per- 
sonally interested in his son’s progress, who will reward 
him if he does well, discipline him if he does wrong 
and mete out the exact reward or punishment due, it 


is hard for me to agree. I frankly doubt if God is 
interested in “every sparrow’s fall.’ I should lose 


faith in a universe where the laws were changed to 
suit every special case, where gravity refused to work 
when a specially good man fell out of a window, when 
the sun refused to set when a particularly wicked city 
needed to be conquered. 

I venture to prefer a universe where the laws of 
progress are unchangeable and one can depend on 
them if only he can find out what they are. And 
gradually as man learns to understand them he finds 
that they are designed to help him in living a more 
beautiful life. 

If only mankind can come to understand them 
before it is too late! At this point in world history we 
are gaining tremendous control over nature without 
having the vision to use that power wisely. By birth 
control and artificial control of hormones we shall 
soon be determining how many and what kind of 
people shall be on earth. Already we have the power 
to protect ourselves from pestilence, but also to kill 
ourselves off with gas and T.N.T. 

God has given mankind a wondrous and bountiful 
earth on which to live. He has given us brains that 
are partially used, and emotions that can fire us to 
great accomplishment. But farther than that, so I 
believe, He will not go, and the future of mankind 
depends on his own ability to seek and to find and to 
follow the laws of God. These laws are of two kinds, 
first the laws of science which may be studied in so ° 
far as we have solved them in any textbook, and 
second, the laws of human relationships which are well 
summarized in our creed as already stated. 

So with complete knowledge of my own incapacity 
in these matters I should accept completely the last 
four points of James Freeman Clarke’s statement, 
replacing the first one by the words 

“God is a Spirit and they that worship him 

must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 


This article by Président Nash is the first of a series on 


‘personal expressions of. faith for the modern man.—Editor. 
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TEN BOOKS FOR LENTEN READING 


By JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


than strengthening his power for right hving— 

- and especially if he narrows it into merely a 

faith in his “faith.” Our liberal religion is not a faith 

in our “faith.” It is a faith in that divine and creative 

power from whom we gather strength to form and 
transform both “faith” and life. 

Books can help to strengthen and implement this 
faith, for books can give us access to those “bright 
shoots of everlastingness” which invigorate and trans- 
form, which inspire and strengthen. Books can pry 
open the crust of callous inertia and cramping conven- 
tion and thus make it possible for us to strike our 
roots down into the subsoil that nourishes new life; 
they can help us to discover or to envisage anew ever 
widening areas of fellowship and responsibility. 

Here are ten books that are especially appropriate 
for reading in this year of war and of world-wide 
suffering, and that are also appropriate for reading 
during these coming weeks when we commemorate 
again the life and passion of a Man who came and saw 
and overcame the conflicts and the tragedies to which 
humanity is heir. 

1. The Gospel according to St. Luke. To read this 
book is to come into the presence of that divine and 
mysterious power, the Lord of history, whose splendor 
and promise are fresh at every morning of the soul. 
But to read this book is also to acquaint oneself with 
humanity: it can but deepen our appreciation of the 
essential soundness of insight possessed by those early 
followers of the Way. 

2. Hours of Thought on Sacred Things by James 
Martineau. A Unitarian devotional classic which for 
three generations has been a light in the path of many, 
far beyond our fold as well as within it. Especially 
invigorating are the chapters on “The Tides of the 
Spirit” and “The Discipline of Darkness” which con- 
tains these memorable closing words, “Let then the 
shadows lie, and the perspective of the light still deepen 
beyond our view; else, while we walk together, our 
hearts will never burn within us as we go; and the 
darkness, as it falls, will deliver us into no hand that 
is Divine.” 

3. The Man Christ Jesus by John Knox. (Willett, 
Clark & Co. $1.00.) A book which, combining critical 
scholarship and deep human understanding, presents 
the man of Nazareth both in his own time and in his 
significance for our time. Unitarians may not agree 
with certain of the theological interpretations suggested 
by this University of Chicago professor, but they will 
nevertheless find in this masterly little book new mean- 
ings for the old texts, “Never spake man as this man” 
and “Greater love hath no man than this.” 

4. A Testament of Devotion by Thomas R. Kelly. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) Kelly was a Quaker saint 
and Haverford teacher who a year ago died an untimely 
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\ times a man’s faith has a way of weakening rather 


death. If you skip this book (and Douglas Steere’s 
introductory biographical memoir), you will skip a 
heart-beat. ‘ 

5. The Wonder of Life by Rabbi Joel Blau. (The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00.) Certainly, no Unitarian minis- 
ter should be without this remarkable volume of essays 
on liberal religion. 

6. What Man Can Make of Man by William Ernest 
Hocking. (Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) Not a book for 
those who think that liberalism should not be criticized. 
And yet a book “for liberals only.” Your liberal faith 
will be strengthened by reading it, for the author’s 
thesis is this: “Let men lose faith in their own freedom, 
that is to say in their own possibilities; let them lose 
their direct awareness of a divine thread in history; 
and the bonds of liberal union are cut at the knot.” 

7. William Ellery Channing by Anne Holt, F.R.H:S. 
(Lindsay Press. 1 shilling.) A beautiful tribute to the 
evangelist of the gospel of “spiritual freedom” which 
we Unitarians cherish and proclaim. “We owe much 
to Channing that, though he never failed to tend the 
inner flame, he was never afraid that it would be blown 
out in the market-place, and so he left behind him a 
tradition that has sought to harmonize intellectuality 
with spirituality, devotion and piety with practical 
good works.” 

8. Toward Freedom by Jawaharlal Nehru. (John 
Day Co. $4.00.) The autobiography of one of the 
greatest religious liberals of our century. Nehru, who 
has suffered much for democracy, wrote most of this 
book in prison. He has here given to Western liberals 
a new vision of the audacity, the courage, and the 
sagacity required if the principles of a prophetic 
religious liberalism are to be translated into political 
and social realities. 

9. Christianity and Social Order by William Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. (Penguin. 25c.) This is 
not a book for those who seek only inward comfort 
during Lent; it is a book for those who are willing to 
face the truth that we are today crucifying Christ in 
our social life, for those who believe that a truly liberal 
faith must show its strength by the prophetic affirma- 
tion of a love that can attack and overcome the brutal 
complacency that goes under the name of capitalism. 

10. American Destiny. A Faith for America by A. 
Powell Davies. (Beacon Press. $1.00.) A realistic 
indictment of the kind of world we have made, for, as 
the author says, “war is a consequence of the kind of 
world we live in.” Also an affirmation of faith in “the 
God who has never grown old, the God who is young 
forever, through whom again and again life has awak- 
ened to springtime and the world of man to new birth.” 
In this prophetic book on the role that liberal religion 
and American democracy must play if the free world 
we want for tomorrow is to be created, the author opens 
before us new vistas of costing destiny. 


OUR CONGREGATIONAL TRADITION 


By CHARLES E. PARK 


HERE is a group of denominations in our Ameri- 
[= Christianity whose theological differences 

may be real, yet who all stand within a common 
bond. In this group are the Baptists, the Universal- 
ists, the so-called Congregationalists, the Unitarians, 
and perhaps some others. They are creedless and free; 
churches of the Spirit; all organized upon the polity 
known as Congregationalism. If the people of these 
churches could have a more intelligent idea of what 
their common Congregationalism really is, and could 
live up to its sanctions and exactions more loyally, they 
would feel a far stronger sympathy with each other 
than they do. In fact, they would find nothing at 
all in the theory of their organizations to justify their 
present division into four bodies. : 

It is therefore worth our while to remind ourselves 
occasionally of the essentials of our beloved Congrega- 
tionalism; its history, its theory, and its advantages. 
If such a reminder does no more than reawaken a sense 
of kinship and a predisposition to friendliness, it will 
justify the necessary time and effort. 

Up to the year 1517 Western Christianity was organ- 
ized in a single great church system, the Roman 
Catholic. The underlying idea of the Roman Church 
was somewhat as follows: When a rich man dies and 
leaves his wealth to Harvard College, the money is 
placed in charge of a Board of Trustees who invest the 
principal and administer the income for the benefit of 
Harvard College according to the terms of the will. By 
his sinless death on the cross, Christ bequeathed to 
humanity an inexhaustible fund of moral and spiritual 
wealth called Divine Grace. It was an enormous moral 
credit with God, enough to pay off all humanity’s 
moral debts past, present, or future, and secure salva- 
tion for all. This bequest was governed by certain 
conditions which Christ himself has stated in the New 
Testament. The beneficiary must repent of his sins, 
reform his life, believe in Christ, and be baptised into 
the company of Christ’s followers. 

Some reliable supervision was necessary to make 
sure these conditions were met. Hence Christ himself 
established a sort of bank, or trust company, or board 
of managers to take charge of his bequest, and to 
administer it for the benefit of those who met his 
conditions. This bank or trust company is the Church. 
He established it himself. “I say unto thee that thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.” 

So the Church began its work, which was: to take 
charge of Christ’s bequest of Divine Grace; to call men 
to repentance; to instruct them in the rules of moral 
conduct; to interpret to their humble understandings 
the hidden and esoteric meanings of the Bible; to urge 
them to believe in Christ; to baptise them; to hear their 
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confessions and absolve them of their sins; and to 
conduct public worship. 

It was a great and growing task; it required a mul- 
titude of workers; there were priests, missionaries, 
legates, deans, bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and at 
the head the Pope. As the Church spread its workers 
had to be increased. As the organization expanded 
offices had to be multiplied. “Like a mighty army 
moves the Church of God”; literally true. In so vast 
a company it would be unreasonable to expect perfect 
probity. There were terrific temptations; irresistible 
opportunities for corruptions, graft, bribery, simony. 
The astonishing thing is that, on the whole, these cor- 
ruptions were so small. Some periods in its history 
were more corrupt than others. Such a period befell 
early in the sixteenth century, when Pope Leo X needed 
great sums of money to build the Cathedral Church of 
St. Peter. The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, and 
groined the aisles of Christian Rome, might have 
wrought in a sad sincerity, but he had to be paid. A 
good way to raise money was through the sale of 
indulgences. In our modern jargon, the Pope author- 
ized a “drive” in indulgences. 

Now an indulgence is a sort of moral liability insur- 
ance policy, which assures the purchaser that 7f by any 
chance he should happen to commit a sin, his moral 
liability will be assumed by the Church from which he 
has bought his indulgence. It is no more a permission 
to commit sin than our automobile lability insurance 
policy is a permission to indulge in a collision. But 
here was too subtle a shade of meaning for the ordinary 
European peasant, who looked upon his indulgence 
as a rationing book full of coupons, each coupon giving 
him the privilege of committing a sin. 

As fate would have it, the sale of indulgences came 
to the notice of an obscure Augustinian monk, Martin 
Luther, who saw at once through the hoax: the Church 
was trading upon a popular mistake, offering indul- 
gences for sale in anticipation of sins not yet committed, 
and in the expectation that the common people would 
regard them as permissions to commit sins. Luther 
indignantly protested, citing not only this practice, 
but a number of other grievances which had accumu- 
lated in his heart through long months of brooding in 
his cell. The general nature of his grievances was that 
the Church had grown too officious; had assumed more 


_ power than Christ had meant to give it; was setting up 


more exactions than Christ had intended; and espe- 
cially, was giving its interpretations of the Bible a 
greater authority than the plain meaning of the Bible. 
To Luther, the Bible was sufficient; it contained the 
Word of God; how to live; what to do to win salvation. 
Give us the Bible, and let us read it for ourselves; 
and we can learn from it at first hand all we need to 
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know to ‘qualify ourselves as beneficiaries of Christ’s 
bequest. In other words, we do not need the Roman 
Church. It is more hindrance than help. We can 
qualify ourselves for.Christ’s bequest by our own 
private study of the Bible, and by the faith which the 
Bible teaches. So much for the Protestant Reformation. 


But, again as fate would have it, just then Henry 
VIII of England was in a long-drawn negotiation with 
the Pope over the annulment of his marriage with 
Katharine of Aragon. This the Pope, for his own 
political reasons, delayed to do until Henry lost 
patience and in 1534 declared that the King of England 
is henceforth the one and only Head of the Church of 
Christ in England. Those were exciting times, with 
two such dramatic defections from the ancient Mother 
Church coming so near together. Revolt was in the 
air. The spirit of reform was abroad. What more 
inevitable than that the psychological moment should 
be exploited by yet another movement of reform which 
had long bided its time? This introduces another factor 
into the picture: Puritanism. 

In any age and place there is always to be found 
a small minority of people who are intensely sincere 
and honest, who fix an undeviating attention upon the 
basic purpose for which an institution exists, and can 
never forgive that institution for spending time or 
thought on any matter except that purpose. These 
people are usually strong natures, logical, stubborn, 
opinionated, nonconformist, not easy-going, never 
make allowances, and hate to make the best of things 
because they argue that things ought to be at the best 
all the time. This class of people had long been a 
thorn in the flesh for the Church, because they were 
by temperament anti-churchly, anti-ritualistic, and 
anti-authoritarian. They bore various names due to 
the various localities, theological views, and _ political 
opinions with which they were associated; but whether 
known as Cathari, Patarini, Piphili, Bulgari, or 
Albigenses, they were all very much alike in their 
demand for purity of motive and simplicity in worship. 
Suffice it that in England they were called Puritans. 

Exulting in King Henry VIII’s break-away from 
Rome, the Puritans resolved to make the most of this 
spirit of reform and purify their own Church of Eng- 
land. Their grievances were many. The English 
Church was too conscious of its own organization as 
an end in itself, and too forgetful of the higher end to 
which it was but the means, the saving of human souls. 
It spent too much thought upon its own bureaucracy, 
listening to the rumbling of its own mechanism and 
the grinding of its own gears. It gave too much im- 
portance to such trifles as architecture, windows, 
tablets, candles, vestments, processionals, prayer books, 
and all the details of a highly ritualistic worship. Worst 
of all, the Church, as a department of the government 
whose head was the King, was too much exposed to the 
political “practices” of the time; it was too easy for 
unscrupulous politicians to use her offices to reward 
henchmen for services rendered. We can imagine many 
a furtive conversation: ““You say a good word for me 
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to the Lord Chief Justice, and I will persuade my 
friend the Prime Minister to recommend that the King 
appoint you to this vacant bishopric.” Or, “You get 
my son a position at Court, and I will see that your 
son is appointed to this rich living.” We can easily 
see how such practices filled the pulpits and offices of 
the Church with wholly unfit incumbents;’ and our 
modern aim to “keep politics out of the schools” should 
enable us to sympathize with their aim to keep politics 
out of the Church. Their grievances were real and 
reasonable; and their desire for a purified church, intent 
on saving souls and nothing else, was one of which we 
can heartily approve. 

Under Bloody Mary they had to flee the country, 
but they were back again under Elizabeth, more deter- 
mined than ever.. Yet their progress was painfully 
slow. They kept up their courage by telling themselves 
that we must “tarry” until So-and-So dies, or “tarry” 
until this measure is passed by Parliament, or “tarry” 
until a new Archbishop of Canterbury is appointed. 
Finally a Puritan minister of the Church of England 
lost his patience. “Tarry, tarry, tarry; if we tarry much 
longer we shall all be dead ourselves.” This was the 
famous Robert Browne, a strange, moody, ill-balanced 
sort of individual who lacked the courage to follow his 
own recommendations through, became a_ turncoat, 
and died as rector of a parish in Waterville. Yet he 
was the most conspicuous agency in the founding of 
our Congregationalism. How much he was influenced 
by the Anabaptists we cannot say, probably a great 
deal. But im 1580 he began to preach the Separatist 
view that the only feasible way to procure a purified 
church was by separating from the Church of England 
just as the Church of England had separated from 
Rome. The next year he founded such a separated 
church in Norwich, at once got into trouble with the 
King’s pursuivants, fled to Middelburg in the Nether- 
lands, and there, in 1582, published three treatises. 
One was “A Treatise of Reformation without Tarrying 
for Any”; another, “A Book which showeth the Life 
and Manners of all true Christians.” His thesis was 
that the only true church is a gathering of baptised, 
experiential believers in Christ (those who have expe- 
rienced in their own hearts the regenerative work of 
the Holy Spirit), united to one another and to Christ 
their Head under a voluntary covenant. Such a church 
was self-sufficient, independent of every other and of 
all ecclesiastical authority, competent to choose and 
ordain its own minister, elect its own ruling elders and 
officers, raise and spend its own money, formulate its 
own confessfon of faith and manner of worship, and 
administer the sacraments of the Lord’s Supper and 
Baptism. (Browne did not renounce Infant Baptism.) 
It was answerable to no one but Christ Himself. This 
polity was known as Separatism, sometimes as Brown- 
ism, later as Congregationalism. The constitutive 
feature was the Covenant, the importance of which 
was strongly emphasized. Through this covenant. 
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PERSONAL RELIGION 


A Symposium on the Spiritual Life 


THE PRIMORDIAL THING, By Palfrey Perkins 
Minister, King’s Chapel, Boston, Massachusetts 


BEYOND WARTIME SPIRITUALITY, By R. Lester Mondale 
Minister, All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Kansas City, Missouri 


“TECHNIQUES FOR THE INNER LIFE, By Von Ogden Vogt 
Minister, First Unitarian Society of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


O you remember how William James—certainly 
[sss a pietist nor a traditionalist—spoke of 
“prayer, communion and all that sort of thing,” 
as the backbone of religion? He went on to call the 
religion of churches and creeds and codes “second- 
hand” and to assert that personal religion is “the 
primordial thing.” Because it seems only too clear to 
me that prayer, communion and all that sort of thing 
occupy a very insignificant place in the lives of religious 

_ liberals, I am glad to join in this symposium. 

Without certain broad assumptions, about which 
we cannot at the moment argue, nothing that I have 
to say will make any sense. Those assumptions are: 
the being of God, the spiritual nature of man and the 
possibility of relationship between man and God. We 
shall not agree in details and definitions, but, unless 
we accept these truths in general, of course prayer, 
communion and all that sort of thing can mean to us 
exactly nothing. On the other hand, if these assump- 
tions have any validity, then it is perfectly clear that 
men and women ought to do something about them. 
In simpler words my thesis is: whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing well—and the cultivation of the life of 
the spirit is worth doing. 

There is danger in talking about the life of the 
spirit. The phrase often stands for something falsely 
sentimental, quite unreal and unrelated to actual living. 
But it can mean that which is the basis of all human 
achievement—in act, in character, in love, in life. And 
we ignore it at our peril. Even the most modern of 
psychiatrists will assure us that a rounded life is in 
touch not only with the visible but with the invisible— 
not only with chance and change but with the Eternal 
which changes not. The practice of personal religion 
is no private, cloistered, shut-in affair. It is a discipline 
for effective and serene living in the world. It supplies 
the only authoritative answer to materialistic and 
secular denials of the reality of spirit, by its revelation 
in personal life of the fruits of the spirit. It brings to 
the individual moral reinforcement, spiritual sensitive- 
ness and quickened vitality—and enables him, in 
Royce’s great phrase, “to stand anything that can 

. happen to him in the Universe.” 

What then shall we do about it? Few of us will 

deny that we have faith. But how many of us have 
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any method of nurturing and disciplining and develop- 
ing the faith that isin us? There are great and sublime 
ideas to which we are exposed from time to time. Most 
of us do nothing day by day to weave those ideas into 
the permanent fabric of life. Perhaps we have friends 
who are enthusiastic adherents of some cult whose ideas 
we may scorn or abhor, but we cannot scorn the 
method, the technique by which those ideas are kept 
alive and active in their lives. The point is that we 
too need—even in what we choose to call our enlighten- 
ment—some method, some way by which to keep the 
life of the spirit constantly enriched and renewed. 

It is almost laughable to imagine that anyone could 
lay down a method or technique useful at once to all 
sorts and conditions of men. There can be no guide- 
book, no beaten path for all of us. And yet there have 
been travellers on this way for centuries before us, and 
they have left their journals and their charts. Their 
beliefs differ from ours, but deeper than their beliefs 
is the experience which they record. Why should we 
accept from the poet, the painter or the composer his 
credentials as a traveller in realms we do not know, 
and reject the saint’s or mystic’s testimony about his 
journey in the realm of the spirit? Not one of us but 
has known the “heavenly mood.” Remember then the 
ancient saying of a Chinese sage, “Revere the heavenly 
moods, ephemeral though they seem.” 

By all the evidence, there would seem to be three 
things necessary for the cultivation of the life of the 
spirit. The first is Solitude. To-be quiet and alone at 
regular times, to have some place wherein you can 
enter and shut the door—this is essential to the pres- 
ervation of poise, the storing up of power and the 
assurance of peace, in a world of restlessness and noise 
and conflict. Every great human achievement begins 
in the dream of some man or woman who knows how 
to make the right use of solitude. 

Then there is Meditation, which is only another 


‘name for disciplined, directed thinking—what Emerson 


called “the hardest task in the world.” Our faith about 
life and the soul and God may be high and deep, but 
we shall never weave it into. the fabric of our lives 
unless we dwell upon whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely and of good report. The 
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‘deep and inward substance of our faith demands 
thought, time and care in meditation. 

The third necessity is Prayer—the heart of the 
matter. Of the value and validity of prayer we can 
convince ourselves only by praying. It should go 
without saying that it is no magic by which we control 
God, no effort by which we try to get God to do what 
we want. It is rather a way of putting ourselves in 
such a relationship to God that he can do in and for 
and through us what He wants. 

A few minutes of quiet each day in which to estab- 
lish an attitude and outlook of the spirit, ready and 
equal to the demands and opportunities of experience; 
regularity and perseverance in this practice until what 
happens in this quietness becomes a part of us; relaxa- 
tion and waiting and quiet resolve until we are aware 
of the Eternal; this much of a scheme do I venture to 
set forth. The end of it all is the sense of God. To 
attain that is all that matters. 

Patrrey Perkins 


“What counsel and suggestions have we to offer our people 
for watering the roots of spiritual life in days like these?” 


T THIS early juncture of our participation in 
A the war the average American, far from feeling 

spiritual strain or anguish, is remarkably at 
peace with himself and the warring world at large. 
His irritations, hates and kindred repression-reactions 
now enjoy an orgiastic, albeit unctuous release. More- 
over, his ego, until recently the humiliated depression 
gate-crasher, excluded by the exclusive, now rates as 
the much needed civil defense volunteer, the munitions 
worker whose status is symbolized in his priority on 
tires, the military hero. All this is what might be called 
war spirituality. Should the war take a tragic turn for 
the worse, however, or should it be prolonged to the 
point where war spirituality collapsed, other kinds of 
watering for the roots of the spirit would be much in 
demand. And it is against this turn of events, as well 
as against the inevitable ravaging psychological let- 
down of the peace, that we must give consideration to 
water resources. Adequately watered roots should 
obviate to no small extent the urgency of recourse to 
revelling with the Furies. 

In this connection we face the profound problem 
that has been suggested by the foregoing remarks on 
the dignifying of the ego. The heightened self-respect 
accruing from a war situation recalls all too poignantly 
the lows to which the depression-beset ego recently 
descended. The same humiliation, according to Peter 
Drucker’s writings, was no small factor in precipitating 
the revolution of the Third Reich. Its postwar revolu- 
tionary potentialities in the American setting of three 
hundred years of pioneering and empire building are 


incalculable. Moreover, the ego, nurtured in the arms_ 


of maternal and paternal solicitude, the ego that man 
instinctively knows was made to be loved as mate and 
parent, will blast to nothing any institution or system 
or order that dares in our day to impose humiliation. 
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How do we sustain self-respect? Among the super- 
ficial, a bathos of war spirituality seems most sus- 
taining and delectable. However, the more solid, whose 
responses are unquestionably our best guide in the 
matter at hand, demand something of an adamantine 
spirituality. They respond, it is true, with some interest 
to discussions of postwar organization and the exten- 
sion of the Rooseveltan political-economic practices 
on a revolutionary world-wide scale. A Rooseveltan 
continuation of the war in terms of a revolutionary 
peacetime offensive might possibly prolong the ego- 
dignifying effects of the present conflict. But their 
interest in this regard is complicated by the looming 
possibility that the anticipated revolution may become 
reactionary, anti-Rooseveltan, nationalistic and even 
fascistic. 

Among the values they receive with heartfelt grati- 
tude are those things cultural that down through the 
ages not only have disclosed to men the heaven that 
lies about us—given beauty and dignity to daily living 
—but also have given men something more to live for 
than a pot of beer or a car that looks like a piece of 
jewelry. The times therefore call for a rediscovery of 
the arts, for their exhumation from the museum and 
aesthetics tests, for their rescue from the hands of the 
advertising agency, that they may contribute some- 
what more to daily life than “principles” of interior 
decoration and flower arrangement. 

Among the specifically religious values that the 
solid—the avowed humanists as well as the avowed 
theists—receive with heartfelt gratitude is the almost 
illimitable world of value-experience represented by 
the term God. What about the substance, the reality 
that this word has signified in history and in personal 
experience? What of the God of conversion and 
integration? The God of the historic process? The God 
of the mystic’s Abyss? The God of the order, and 
then again of the power, of the stars and the atoms? 
The God of substance, or of concretion? The God of 
the Christ “that liveth in me?” 

Towering above all other values, if the quality of 
the response is any criterion, is the value of brother- 
hood, particularly as it is exemplified in the person 
and the sayings of Jesus. From the deeps of man’s 
being come yearnings for a more profound sense of 
belonging. The sense of belonging is suffering almost 
mortal wounds from the cumulative war hatreds that 
all so easily reduce the enemy to a subhuman status, 
and thus not only leave the hater in a none too lovable 
mood but also drag the concept of the a into the 
mire of animality. 

Before these values can be presented sdciniaies : 
however, the sermon must be rescued from its imminent 
suffocation in ritual and permitted to come back to its 


_ Protestant own again. The sermon cannot be just a 


nice essay; not even a talk “straight from the shoulder.” 
It cannot be just about brotherhood or about the 
realities signified by the word God. Regardless of its 
intellectual and scholarly brilliance, the about sermon 
always falls short of what a sermon might be. It must 


actually communicate a taste of brotherhood and of 
the experience associated with the word God—a habit- 
forming taste. It must be those values in the sense 
that Robert Frost’s poems are reputed to be New 
England. 

Given the sermon that has come back to its own 
(as any other form of art comes to its own only when 
it actually communicates a taste of reality and ideal 
reality), and given the sermon that truly breathes the 
warm spirit of the Sermon on the Mount and the Good 
Samaritan, there will be worship at its highest and 
best. 

R. Lester Monpare 


Tolstoi’s “War and Peace.” They may recall the 

reflections of Pierre, Count Bezukhof, at the inn 
after his duel and separation from his wife. Searching 
questions came flooding upon him. “What is wrong? 
What is right? What must one love? What is life, 
and what is death? What is the Power that directs all 
things?” These are the old and ever urgent questions 
which address the mind of every generation. Not 
everyone asks them. We are absorbed in many matters 
and do not notice them. Yet sooner or later we will 
wish we knew the answers. Come some disaster, and 
like the Russian on his flight from Moscow, we may 
become oblivious to all that meets the ear and eye, 
unable to notice anything else but these beating and 
haunting inquiries of the mind. 

The need for faiths is pressing more closely upon 
us with every passing day. This will be a hard year 
in many American homes, it is already an ominous one 
in most, it is a perilous one for all our men of arms. 
Our spiritual life is being tried. Will it stand? Are we 
furnished with adequate ideas and sustaining faiths 
about nature and man and government and suffering 
and society and God? 

Thus it is that the most necessitous of the tech- 
niques of the spiritual life are Studies in Faith. These 
are the chief labors of philosophers and theologians and 
even of scientists. All of us may share them. Pitiful 
and meagre indeed is the equipment of faiths in many 
lives. Admirable is the collection of well reasoned, well 
seasoned and stout convictions with which some have 
fortified themselves. 

In this labor of the mind help may be had from 
sermons, books, lectures and_ excellent A.U.A. 


S OME people today are reading or reading again 


pamphlets. Perhaps now also there should be definite. 


classes for studies in faith. 

The spiritual life withers and dies withovt Ade- 
quate Moral Expression. Faith without works is dead. 
The modern emphasis on social ethics has in some 
‘measure lessened careful cultivation of the personal 
virtues. It would be well for each of us to write down, 
in the old-fashioned way, lists of moral actions we 
propose, graces, courtesies, restraints, tolerations, dis- 
ciplines, forgivings, charities. Often with our eyes upon 
public affairs or international problems, we fail in kind- 


ness to those near at hand, or busy with outer activities, 
we lose dignity within. 

Yet the finest personal morality alone. will not 
suffice. The nerve of ethics today is social. Tomorrow 
no one will be respectable who is not concerned for a 
better economic justice. Improved conceptions are 
rapidly developing as to new ways of freedom, wider 
applications of democracy, deeper meanings of equal 
regard for all. Not to study these is spiritual weakness, 
not to promote them is moral failure. 

An Increased Appreciation of the Arts is another 
major enrichment of the spiritual life. Often moralists 
and scientists do not see this. Most libraries have 
some books about the understanding of music, poetry, 
architecture or other arts. Almost anyone can gain a 
large acquaintance with works of art of one kind or 
another. 

All the arts use the same technical devices. Art is 
exhilarating, it is a quickener of vitality in body and 
mind. This by the flow of movement and rhythm. By 
works of art, expression is carried beyond the bounds 
of prosaic speech to the communication of great atti- 
tudes, moods and dispositions. This by the magic of 
style, scale and proportion. In works of art are mani- 
fest order and composure, the love of integration both 
for self and for society. This by the canons of unity 
and design. Techniques for the enrichment of spiritual 
life cannot rightly omit the cultivation of a power that 
so effectively stirs to emulation, ennobles our human 
nature and satisfies desires. 

These modes of advance in spirituality all fail at 
length unless they are related and intermingled. The 
point of their meeting is religion. Each without the 
other is a fragmentary good. They are all united, all 


utilized, all validated in the supreme Discipline of 


Religion. It is the weakness of secular culture that it 
falls short of the final step which alone gives guidance 
and fulfilment to the spiritual life. 

There are many aids to the private practice of 
religion from St. Francis of Sales to Mary Tileston and 
the latest Lenten manuals. I most strongly commend 
for every life the practice of daily prayer as the expres- 
sion of personal concérns most highly conceived and 
obligations most purely acknowledged. 

But it is social worship which even more needs an 
improved participation by religious people. Our 
churches should devise services of worship which assign 
a large share of expression to the congregation. When 
this is done each individual may himself take an active 
part in voicing the penitence and thanksgiving, the 
reviews and affirmations and dedications that comprise 
the spiritual action of religion. Such action is the 
supreme technique for the enrichment of the spiritual 
life. By it duty is clarified, accepted and rewarded in 
one high moment. It is by religious action that 
religious thought and social action are most effectively 
fostered and furthered. It is by the religious associa- 
tion of men in communion with God that the goals of 
life are most completely realized. 

Von Ocpen Vocr 
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JAPANESE AMERICANS 
AND DEMOCRACY 


By YOSHITAKA TAKAGI 
(Pm outbreak of the war brought a new interest 


‘among Americans of Japanese birth or descent 

in the meaning of the term “democracy.” Before 
December 7, 1941, except to a very few, this word was 
purely abstract, the people having no consciousness 
of its relationship to their everyday life. They accepted 
it as a vague generality that meant that citizens were 
accorded certain voting and property rights not avail- 
able to non-citizens. But the war, itself a world-wide 
struggle between democracy and fascism, and the 
changes it brought into their lives, forced the Japanese 
Americans, as well as Americans of other national 
origins, to consider how the democratic way of life 
was related to their own experience. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor by the Japanese 
military fascists ended the old traditional bondage to 
the established leadership, and Japanese Americans 
were freed for the first time from the rigid political- 
social machinery which had so tightly held them, 
freed to express their own opinions and to act accord- 
ing to their individual consciences, without fear of 
economic reprisal. 

A single basic attitude became evident; every- 
where, Japanese Americans expressed their loyalty 
to the United States and their eagerness to help defend 
America. In Hawaii, instinctively the Japanese fought 
and worked beside their brothers of other national 
origins. And it was in this spirit that the 110,000 
Japanese Americans, both citizens and foreign-born, 
gladly co-operated with the authorities in their evacua- 
tion from the strategic West Coast military area to 
inland centers, despite great personal sacrifice. 

The newly freed Japanese American community 
identified itself with the rest of the American people. 
This, in itself, was an important change, since the old 
community had considered itself set apart by culture, 
language, and physical characteristics which had led 
to discrimination, economically and socially; and had 
turned the community back upon itself. 

Following the common reaction to the West Coast 
evacuation order, confusion arose following the evacua- 
tion itself. Sacrificing willingly all that was familiar 
for an unknown future, the evacuees realized with 
amazement that reactionary individuals and organiza- 
tions on the West Coast were stampeding to exploit 
them for profit or political advantage. The attitude of 
the Authority also was inconsistent in the various 
assembly centers. Overcrowding and other discomforts 
were made unbearable by rules taking away Japanese 
language books and phonograph records, regardless of 
their content. In addition, awareness of their own idle- 
ness and uselessness increased the feeling of frustration. 

But meanwhile evacuee groups were working on 
broad programs for the democratic education of the 
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people. Classes in American history and geography 
were successfully initiated, and English classes were 
always well attended. Other evacuees became inter- 
ested in the international situation generally, petitioned 
for newspapers and sent resolutions to the President 
and Congress. Self-government, particularly in the 
War Relocation Centers, became a community interest, 
and functioning block chairman councils were set up, 
handling grievances and giving suggestions to the War 
Relocation Authority. Voting rights were given to all 
adults, and many Issei had their first experience with 
representative government. 

It is now self-evident to the majority of Japanese 
Americans that the degree of understanding of democ- 
racy is in direct relationship to the understanding of 
this war, and is indicated by the attitude toward the 
war. This war is a fight to death between democracy 
and fascism, freedom and enslavement. And just as 
within the fascist countries and their vassal states, this 
war has sharpened the terrible conditions of the people, 
so, in the democracies, the waging of this war has 
extended the gains of the people as a necessary part of 
the people’s mobilization for victory. 

In the evacuation and relocation centers, we find 
strike action used, not, as in peacetime, for the ad- 
vancement of people’s rights democratically, but in 
order to disrupt and disunite center life and produc- 
tion. These occurrences were organized not by trade- 
unionists, but by anti-trade-unionists and pro-Axis 
elements, and deliberately used at a time when all 
American labor had voluntarily given up the right to 
strike. Similarly, the cry of “discrimination” and 
“violation of civil rights” served not to stabilize and 
unify the Japanese Americans, but to divide and con- 
fuse them, and consequently helped the enemy. 
Furthermore, these trends have undoubtedly left dam- 
aging distortions in the minds of the people, distortions 
which will in the future color their attitude toward 
trade unionism generally, and toward bona fide strike 
activity and the real struggle for the extension of the 
people’s rights. 

Today, the majority of Japanese Americans, par- 
ticularly in the centers, seem caught in this war situa- 
tion without either clear understanding or organized 
pro-democratic leadership. Nevertheless, day by day, 
they are clearing their confusion, and, as the war goes 
on, they will assume their true position as part of the 
United Nations. And as their just struggle for treat-— 
ment as equals, with equal opportunity to work and 
contribute to the nation’s victory program becomes a 
recognized part of our war effort, they will find active © 
support from all the American people. This can come 
only when we realize that the problems of this section 
of America are of vital concern not only to the members 
of the minority group itself, but to the whole country 
as it wages its war against fascism abroad and reaction 
at home. With this recognition will come solution, 
and with it the integration of the particular contribu- 
tion which Americans of Japanese birth or descent 
can make to enrich our national life. 


WE ARE LIBERAL 


A Sermon from Mills College, California 


By GEORGE P. HEDLEY 


describe and to evaluate, in turn, the Jewish, 

Catholic, and Protestant elements in our com- 
mon religious culture. In each of these cases we may 
start with a specific, identifiable group and a recog- 
nizable complex of attitudes. Liberalism, however, and 
perhaps by its very nature, is vague as a concept and 
scarcely existent as a structure. 

At one time and another the word “liberal” has been 
used to describe very nearly anything and everything. 
In Britain the history of party politics has equated 
“Liberalism” chiefly with Adam Smith economics: 
laissez faire, free trade, and three cheers for the Man- 
chester manufacturers. Most recently the orthodoxy of 
the left wing has made “liberal” into an oppobrious 
epithet by absorbing it into a new and single word, 
“muddled-liberal.” 

In the realm of religion, “liberalism” recently has 
been associated with “modernism” in theology, with 
socialist preferences in economics, with pacifism as an 
international panacea. 

‘There are modernists, and socialists, and pacifists, 
and men and women who are all three at once, who 
simply are not “liberals” at all. A priori determination 
of theological judgment is not liberal, but strictly 
authoritarian. Economic dogmatism is economic dog- 
matism whether the dogma be phrased by Adam Smith 
or by Karl Marx. Sentimental pacifism is psychologi- 
cally identical with sentimental patriotism; and each is 
equally foreign to the quality of the liberal spirit. 
Liberalism is to be identified not im content, but as 
methodology. 

It is time to turn to positives. If liberalism be 
methodology, what methods may we identify as proper 
to it? Liberal connotes free. The first and principal 
mark of true liberalism is the technique of free, objec- 
tive enquiry. In our Western culture such enquiry 
became possible only with the Renaissance and the 
Reformation; and became generally acceptable, even 
among scholars, only with and after the Eighteenth 
Century “Enlightenment.” Laboratory experiment was 
a new device, and an unwelcome one for many specialists 
as well as for most laymen. Galileo was damned not 
only by the Church but also by his fellow scientists. 
You and I are familiar with what we have learned to 
call the scientific method. We still have to reckon with 
the fact that the mass of the public hasn’t yet learned 

objectively to enquire, and that therefore it tends yet 
to distrust the findings of objective enquiry. 

The application of the scientific method in the field of 
jeligion has developed still more slowly, and for most 
religious people is as yet neither familiar nor acceptable. 
Examining the Biblical records which the Protestant 


QO problem is one of definition. It is possible to 


ep 


movement had made available, scholars began gradu- 
ally to recognize that many common assumptions 
about the character of the Scriptures were confuted 
by the evidence. Testing official dogma by the criteria 
of pure and of practical reason, thinkers found it neces- 
sary to rephrase, and sometimes to reject, formulae 
which previously had been accepted without criticism. 

The challenge to uncritical thinking and to un- 
criticised judgments little by little penetrated the 
theological schools, and still more slowly the pulpits, 
of Great Britain and America. Unitarianism was the 
chief organizational expression of the change. Wider 
in spread, but less definite in character, was that 
literary-critical approach to the Bible which was called 
modernism. The essence of each was not opinion: 
opinion varied widely among the personnel of both 
movements. The essence was attitude: the attitude of 
free enquiry, of research unhampered by taboos and 
unafraid of results, of scientific observation and scien- 
tific experiment. 

The end is not yet; and among the lay public there 
has been scarcely a beginning. The techniques are 
being learned, however, and the critical conscience is 
becoming aware of its own identity. Reverence for 
truth is rated above reverence for tradition. Not 
defence of what has been believed, but discovery of 
what can be, is the goal of honest religious scholarship. 

There is one quality of historic Jewish and Christian 
liberalism which goes beyond attitude and methodology 
into the zone of content. It is that of active human 
concern. This concern, so common among religious 
liberals as to be characteristic, springs directly from 
the considerations we have noticed. The give-and-take 
tolerance of the genuine liberal has led naturally 
toward appreciation of the dignity of all men. Research 
into the records of the Hebrew-Christian tradition has 
rediscovered, and has set newly in relief, that central 
place which the prophets in the Old Testament, the 
Gospels in the New, assigned to the worth of human 
personality. 

It is not accidental that in our culture the churches 
most influenced by critical scholarship are those most 
interested in social well-being. Authority sees men 
externally, tells them to stay put where now they are. 
Fundamentalism, concerned with doctrines of a distant 
past and with diagrams of a distant future, inevitably 
tends to discount, if not wholly to ignore, man’s life 
in the present. Liberalism, asserting the validity of 
the human mind and welcoming the phenomena of 
human differences, sees humanity as worthy of central 
and fully sympathetic valuation. The greatest practical 
gift which liberalism has given our religious culture, to 
date, is its conviction that the life of men and women 
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in this world, the whole life of all men and women, is 
a matter of primary religious importance. 

Tolerance does not mean, and in intellectual integ- 
rity must not mean, assent either to stupidity or to 
moral evil. Again, by the terms of the liberal approach, 
final judgment must be reserved. 

My light is mine, and yours is yours; and guided by 
differing lights we walk in varying paths. But my light 
still is mine, and by it only may I walk in hope of 
arriving somewhere. It is not permitted to me, whether 
in intellectual humility or in personal good will, to 
deny such light as I have seen. It is not required of 
me to pretend that for me my light is no better than 
is yours. Tolerance does not forbid argument. True 
tolerance, predicated on reverence for the truth itself, 
demands strenuous conflict with what I think to be 
wrong. 

It should be noted that human concern can slip 
too readily into mere sentimentality. This has been 
clearly illustrated in the history of pacifism among 
religious liberals of our generation. Motivated by 
genuine good will toward all men, conditioned by a 
new mythology whose hobgoblins were diplomats and 
munitions-makers, the typical Christian college student 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s felt (I say felt, not thought) 
that war was the worst of all possible evils. He 
blinded himself therefore to the real complexities 
of international relations, deafened himself to the 
voices which were screaming hate and_ proclaiming 
destruction of the human spirit. Loving peace- and 
loving folk, he forgot what people and politics really 
are like. 

Precisely similar has been the American liberal 
Christian approach to economics. Not the intricacies 
of the commodity and labor markets, but the spectacle 
of starving children and the specter of overfed mil- 
lionaires held our attention. In any conflict between 
the “haves” and “have-nots” in our community many of 
us were automatically and uncritically on the “have- 
not” side. That was admirable as to spirit, and I think 
it was more often right than wrong as to economics; 
but seldom was it of any use. Not partisanship, but 
comprehension, is the prerequisite for social utility. Let 
us be concerned for justice; but let us implement that 
concern by learning how justice in practice can be 
made to work. 

For vague good will in both economics and politics 
the true liberal must substitute precise knowledge and 
effective skill. Moral indifference he must reject in 
favor of moral urgency for the right as now he sees it. 
This means learning how to work, because we are lib- 
erals, with groups, organizations, parties, governments 
whose major objectives implement our ideals. The 
liberal is not Utopian; he is always practical. He insists 
upon personally sharing in effective change at points 
of relevance. The liberal has a program, often revised 
because of events, but invariably consistent with his 
purposes and objectives. The liberal is not an observer 
but a worker. 
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Intellectual fuzziness and practical indecision are 
forbidden those whose primary canon is intellectual 
honesty. Liberalism is the natural product of our his- 
tory, and, we believe, the necessary framework of our 
future. Let us beware lest in us it disintegrate into 
casualness, indifferentism, fogginess, futility. Let us as 
liberals search for the truth in order to discover it; as 
liberals identify the right in order to contend for it; as 
liberals respect humankind in order to live significantly 
in and for it. 


BLUEPRINT FOR PEACE 


Again and yet again the floods of war — 
Will wash across our ancient battlefields 

And safety, peace and hope go down before 
The dread destruction their wild power wields 
Unless, upon the oldest field of all, 

The last and greatest conflict is resolved, 
There where invisible forces stand or fall, 
Vague and intangible the gains involved. 
Ever the adversary is the same 

Although in varied guise he may appear, 

His weapons, though they bear a newer name, 
Will spread confusion, panic, doubt and fear. 
This battleground—of every life a part; 

This foe—the love of self in each man’s heart. 


Una W. Harsen 


Let mystery have its place in you; do not be always 
turning up your whole soul with the plowshare of 
self-examination, but leave a little fallow corner in your 
heart ready for any seed the winds may bring, and 
reserve a nook of shadow for the passing bird; keep 
a place in your heart for the unexpected guests, an 
altar for the unknown God. 


Henri Frepertc AMIEL 


A PRAYER FOR THE LENTEN SEASON ~ 


Almighty God, beneath whose guiding hand our 
fathers with suffering and sacrifice established in this 
land that freedom in religion which is our priceless 
heritage. Sustain among us their faith that thine 
eternal law is mightier than the decrees of fallible men. 
Help us amid the whirlwind and the earthquake to 
hear the still, small voice of conscience and to walk in 
the paths in which thou dost direct us. Enlarge our 
vision to perceive that those who differ from us in 
faith and practice are as truly seeking to serve thee 
with integrity of soul, and amid all our diversities of 
‘thought and action preserve our respect for every 
honest conviction and for every steadfast fidelity to 
duty. So alone can we render to the souls of men that 
honor which is their due because they are all alike 
the children of thy spirit. Amen. it 


“Let’s Try to Think Straight” 


in deadly peril it isn’t easy to think clearly 
and dispassionately on any subject that touches 
sensitive nerves and involves deep emotional reactions. 
Yet if we are to keep our mental and spiritual health, 
we cannot let ourselves run away from the difficulty. 
Only straight thinking can provide the steadiness of 
purpose that is required if we are to win a victory that 
will meet the test of our sober judgment after it has 
been won. The more deeply we feel about the issues 
involved in this war, the more necessary is it to impose 
upon ourselves the discipline of rigorous thinking; and 
this necessity is greatest in the realm of values that 
form the core of our church life. As Unitarians it is 
a part of our religious duty to think soberly, “without 
partiality and without hypocrisy,” on any subject that 
vitally affects the welfare of our Unitarian churches. 
One such subject, on which straight thinking is 
both difficult and inescapably necessary, is the attitude 
which we should take toward the small minority among 
us who are conscientious objectors to war, and who 
have accepted the assignment to Civilian Public 
Service Camps under the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act. Let’s try to think straight on that 
subject for a few minutes, not for the sake of the 
twenty-two young men who constitute that minority 
within our household of faith, but for the sake of our 
church and its spiritual health. 


| De a war in which priceless values are 


Members of One Family 


The first point to keep in mind is that these men 
are just as much members of our household of faith 
as you and I—or the Unitarian men serving with our 
armed forces on the six continents and the seven seas. 
They are members of the Unitarian family, and as such 
they are entitled to all the rights, and privileges of 
membership in the family of a free church. We may 
consider their opinions totally and hopelessly mistaken, 
and they may return the compliment; but in a free 
church, as in a democratic family, no difference of 
opinion on any subject can break the ties of fellowship 
—unless we let it do so. There is no need to blur 
distinctions, or to pretend the differences are unim- 
portant, or not to tell each other with outspoken vigor 
how thoroughly we disagree. Indeed, among mature 
people such frankness is a good basis for mutual respect 
and affection. But what we must not do, from either 
side, is to think things, or say things, or imply things, 
that deny the primary fact of our belonging to one 
another. Even if we come to feel thatthe differences 
-eut deeper than opinion, even if we come to regard 
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each other as blind and wilfully stupid—even then, 
the family relationship need not, and should not, be 
broken. 

If this is the correct basic assumption, as I believe 
it is, then the next question is how we should act 
upon it. Somehow we must make it plain to one 
another that we intend to preserve the family rela- 
tionship; and here the point to keep in mind is that 
the burden of responsibility rests with the majority. 
Those of us (and personally I belong in this group) 
who feel most strongly that the conscientious objectors 
are wrong are the ones to whom the obligation to do 
something to keep the sense of spiritual fellowship 
intact is most pressing. 


The Little Things That Count 


Most of the bonds of friendship and affection are 
dependent upon little things. It is so in every home, 
and not less so in every church. Not long ago I had 
a letter from the father of two girls now in college, 
describing Christmas in his home. He told me that 
what counted for most was the blessed familiarity of 
the details of the Christmas Eve service. Whatever 
else they might be willing to do without, his daughters 
wouldn’t miss going to that service, for around its 
simple forms clustered many of their deepest religious 
convictions and emotions. That is entirely natural, 
and it contains the whole secret of creating an unbreak- 
able sense of belonging to a church and feeling that 
the church belongs to you. 

To every man in service, and to every man in a 
C. P. S. Camp, what makes the big difference is some 
little thing that reminds him of home and of his home 
church. Are we sending those reminders as often as 
we should, and are we sending them to all the members 
of our church who are “away from home?” If not, 
wouldn’t this be a good time to begin? 


Just Being Human About It 


Perhaps some of you who read this page will be 
saying at this point that I have wandered a long way 
from the theme with which I began—the need for 
straight thinking. Well, it doesn’t seem so to me; for, 
as I see it, no thinking that leads to an exclusive spirit 
or shuts up our hearts against any of our brethren 


can be straight; and unless our effort to think straight 


makes us more understanding it isn’t worth much. The 
straightest kind of thinking I know anything about— 
or care anything about—is entirely consistent with 
friendship and fellowship, always, but most especially 
when feelings run deep and great issues are at stake. 
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Miss Emily 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


HEN I was at college, I used to spend some 
vacations near the very place where I stayed 


with my grandfather when I was a_ small 
boy. I went to a farmhouse there, and it was under- 
stood that I was studying; but I was not reading books 
all the time, I can tell you. That was how I came to 
know about Miss Emily, and I have never forgotten 
her. She had never been of much use in the world, but 
one day she gave the village a great surprise. 

But first of all I must explain that Miss Emily was 
a hen; not at all pretty to look at, just speckled brown 
and white, rather leggy and scraggy, with very bright 
eyes darting this way and that. The other hens did 
not associate with Miss Emily. She, instead of cluck- 
ing:and chatting pleasantly with her neighbors on the 
village green, was oftenest to be found in a deep ditch 
over which blackberry bushes grew or away down the 
lane all alone. Nobody knew why Miss Emily was so 
unsociable, nor, indeed, how she came by her name. 
“Stupid bird,” said the farmer’s wife. “Never lays an 
egg.” And she would throw the best grains to the 
greedy hens who thrust Miss Emily aside. This was 
why in a way I became rather fond of Miss Emily— 
because she was so lonely, so shunned and took it so 
quietly. 

Then one morning Miss Emily did not come for 
her food. “Where is Miss Emily?” I asked. “Caught 
by the dog at the Big House, I daresay,” said the 
farmer’s wife. ‘Poor Miss Emily!” I said. But, going 
down, to the shore to swim, I saw a leggy, speckly hen 
dart across the road and flap into the thick hedge. 
“That’s Miss Emily,” I said to myself. “I didn’t know 
she could go so quickly and look so important.” 

The sunshine was hot and bright that day, and the 
sea was swishing and inviting me to come in; so I 
thought no more about Miss Emily until Iwas walk- 
ing back; and then I looked over the hedge. There 
near a pond sat Miss Emily, spreading herself out and 
looking proud and pleased in a really hennish way. I 
hurried to the farmhouse. ‘Miss Emily is sitting on 
a nest of eggs,’ I said. ‘Stuff and nonsense!” said 
the farmer’s wife. “She can’t be. She’s too lazy to 
lay any.” “She certainly is,” I cried. “She’s looking 
enormously important.” “They'll be a failure,” said 
the farmer’s wife. “Miss Emily never does anything 
properly.” I took up the cudgels for Miss Emily; you 
see, I was fond of her in a way. “Well,” I said, “you 
can’t say she’s a fusser. She takes her failures bravely 
and weeps alone in the ditch.” 

But I was right. Miss Emily was sitting on a nest 
of eggs: And then—believe it or not!—she came back 
to the village, strutting proudly and yet a little shyly, 
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Miss Emily was sitting on a nest of eggs 


— 


and behind her waddled eleven—yes, eleven—little, 
yellow, fluffy DUCKS. Miss Emily had hatched the 
eggs of some unknown and unworthy duck. “Just like 
her,” said the farmer’s wife, “to do something so odd.” 

It really was extraordinary. Each day Miss Emily 
brought her family to be fed. Each day she guarded 
them and rushed after them when they got into diffi- 
culties. And then the yellow fluffiness began to go, 
and queer dark little feathers came, and the yellow 
bills grew uglier and longer. It was very plain that 
Miss Emily was feeling disturbed. Eleven big ducklings 
were getting too much for her, especially when they 
kept making tracks for the large deep muddy pond. 

I remember distinctly that it was on a Sunday when 
they got to the pond. I sat on a mossy bank and 
watched Miss Emily becoming more and more fright- 
ened and frantic. For hens, as you know, hate water, 
and ducks are made for it. This way and that way 
ran poor Miss Emily, driving her family back and 
clucking terribly. How clever those little ducks were! 
How they dodged and waddled about until they 
reached the lovely rich slippery mud on the edge of 
the pond! Down they went. Miss Emily shrieked— 
if ever a hen did shriek. And then there were eleven 
ducks sailing very prettily and comfortably on the 
water, quacking for joy. 

Miss Emily took it awfully well. She went and sat 
under the blackberry bushes, and watched her children 
on the pond which seemed so dreadful to her. Perhaps, 
as she sat there, she was thinking of the time when she 
was just ordinary Miss Emily, before she hatched 
eleven yellow ducklings to go upon adventure she 
herself would never know. Perhaps she was glad and 
very proud, saying: “Oh, look at my darlings! How 
wonderful that they can swim! None of my relations 
have ever been able to swim.” Perhaps she was crying 
quietly: “Oh, my little ducklings! The pond is deep 
and you will drown. Come out again! Come out! I 
cannot, I simply cannot understand why I should 


love you so, and see you rush into danger, and not be 
able to pull you back.” 

Whatever Miss Emily was thinking, she took it 
quietly after the first painful shock. I suppose this is 
why I have remembered her over all the years. Be it 
pride or trouble, Miss Emily knew how to take it. 
Even after this the other hens did not associate with 
her. She was not seen at the conferences on the village 
green. Oftenest she was to be found in the dry ditch 
under the blackberry bushes or away down the lane 
all alone. 


Why ? 
By FRANCES W. WOOD 


EXPECT that every boy and girl between nine 
i] and twelve has at one time or another attended a 

council meeting. It may have been in the garage 
_ when your. gang was planning something, or it may 
have been a campfire group planning a ceremonial 
meeting, or scout cubs planning a powwow. At any 
rate, you will know what I mean when I tell you that 
a few weeks ago there was a council meeting on the 
fifth floor at 25 Beacon Street, your Unitarian Head- 
quarters. ' 

Those who attended the meeting were all people who 
were especially interested in the boys and girls in our 
Unitarian Church Schools. Dr. Eliot, who is President 
of your Unitarian Association, was sitting at the table 
looking very thoughtful. Mr. Kuebler, whose position 
in the Association is like that of the principal of your 
school, was there also. Someone in the group had 
just said, “I wonder how many Unitarian boys and 
girls under high school age know why they are Unitar- 
ians?” Someone else said, ““We should write a new 
book about it, so they will know.” A third said, “I 
don’t believe many of them have thought very much 
about it.” All this time I was thinking, “I am going 
to ask some of them why.” Because I think that if 
you thought about it and talked about it in your 
church school class, you could give me at least two 
good reasons why you are a Unitarian. 

I wish you would do that. Then write me a letter, 
and we will print two or three of the best letters in 
The Christian Register. I am going to make a few 
suggestions here which I hope may help you. 

If anyone asked you why you are an American, 
you would probably say, “I am an American because 
I was born in America, instead of in China, Germany, 
or Russia.” Now that we are at war and have been 
thinking more about what our country and flag means, 
I think you would also say, “I am an American because 
I love freedom and the kind of life we believe in here 
in America.” 

~ When at first someone asks you why you are a 
Unitarian, most of you would say, very naturally, “I 
am a Unitarian because my father and mother go to 
the Unitarian Church.” Or you might say, “The 
Unitarian Church is nearer my house than any other, 
and all the boys and girls.I like best go to the Unitar- 
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ian Church School.” Now can you go a step farther, 
after you have thought about it and talked it over in 
your church school class, and tell why you like to be a 
Unitarian? ' 

Perhaps I can help by giving you two other ideas. 
First, why do we have so many kinds of churches any- 
way? Second, is there any one special thing which 
makes our church different from others? 

There are many things which everyone wonders 
about. Where did the world come from? Who made 
it? What is life for? What is God? How can I live 
best in a world with other people? 

These are questions which some people have spent 
all of their lives trying to answer. No one knows all 
the right answers. Sometimes there has appeared a 
person, a great leader, who has answered the questions 
in a way which has seemed right to those who were 
listening. Jesus was such a leader. All became his 
followers who thought his answers about life were the 
right answers for them. Then, when Jesus died, other 
leaders began to explain what he meant by his teach- 
ings. They got all mixed up. They disagreed about 
them. They even fought about them, and soon the 
Christian Church became two—the Catholic Church 
and the Protestant Church. Still the Protestants could 
not agree among themselves and so we have now 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Unitarians, and many, many other church 
groups. “For many years Unitarians have said, “We 
will not follow what others have said about Jesus. We 
will try to live by the few simple teachings which he 
lived by himself.” One thing he said was “to love God.” 
You will want to talk about that. The other was “love 
your neighbor.” If we had done that, there might not 
be any war! The Unitarian Church is doing a great 
deal now through the Unitarian Service Committee to 
help people all over the world to build world friendship. 

There is only room enough for me to say one other 
thing. That is about the special way in which we 
think as Unitarians. It is something of which we are 
very proud. It is the fact that we are free to think as 
we want to think on all of these questions about life. 
If you were a Catholic, you would probably say, “My 
church says this is the answer.” A Methodist or a 
Baptist might say, “The Bible says this is the answer.” 
Because you are a Unitarian, you can say, “I will read 
what history and science; what Jesus and the Bible 
say about this question and then I will think it through 
myself, because that is why I have been given a mind. 
I will not say the others have the wrong answers, but 
for me this answer is the one I think is best.” That 
very freedom and the willingness to let others think 
as they wish makes you a Unitarian. 

Don’t forget now that you are going to write me 
some letters. I really want them! 


Letters sent to the Editor of The Christian Register by 
young people reading the article above should be received 
by April first at the latest for publication in the May issue. 

—The Editor 
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Shepherds 


Case Work in Preaching. By Ezra 
Ruoapes. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25. 


Any preacher who will sit quietly in 
a comfortable chair, preferably before 
an open fire, with a good light, and 
read this book through, will profit by 
the experience. He will find skilful and 
humorous descriptions of the faults 
which he has detected in his brother 
ministers; together with wise suggestions 
concerning their cure. And, unless he 
is very fresh from the seminary or com- 
pletely encased in the successful preach- 
er’s armor of self-satisfaction, he will 
find a few pages that might have been 
written for his very special benefit. As 
a matter of fact, they were. 

Ezra Rhoades has devised a new way 


of presenting his shrewd and kindly com- 


ments on the various foibles and beset- 
ting sins of preachers. There will be 
a few of his readers who will smile in 
patronizing superiority and lay the book 
aside as “not for them”; but they will 
be the only losers. All the rest of us 
will find it helpful—keenly, freshly, un- 
comfortably helpful—and we shall feel a 
sense of warm gratitude to the born 
teacher who wrote it. Also, we shall 
be glad it fell into our hands rather than 
into the hands of a critical parishioner! 


The Glory That Was Greece 


The Challenge of the Greek. And Other 
Essays. By T. R. Guover. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 


A delightful book. We have read it 
with growing pleasure from beginning to 
end. Having associated Professor 
Glover with New ‘Testament scholar- 
ship, the disclosure of him as an au- 
thority on the wider domain of classic 
antiquity comes with no little surprise, 
as well as pleasure. Describing various 
phases of the debt owed by present-day 
civilization to Greek life and thought, 
his essays cover a wide range of litera- 
ture and human experience. Scholarly, 
but never pedantic, Dr. Glover writes 
with wit, insight, and charm. His erudi- 
tion is amazing. He touches nothing 
that he does not adorn. Whether the 
particular subject under discussion be 
forest fires, fairy tales, iced water, Athe- 
nian bills of fare, agriculture, team play, 
Homer, Virgil, or Erasmus, he makes 
it fascinating, driving home his points 
with a wealth of apt quotations and il- 
lustrations, which proves the soundness 
of his culture.” Under his magic touch, 
the entire life of the classical world 
comes alive. Writing in a style decep- 
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tively simple, at times his prose mounts 
into passages really noble; as, for ex- 
ample, the tribute to the King James 
version of the Bible, on page 216. Fur- 
thermore, this work, as its author states 
in his Preface, amounts to an auto- 
biography. “As I read the proofs of this 
book,” he says, “it came to me that the 
autobiography, without set design or con- 
scious purpose, is written in these pages. 
Here are the things that have made the 
life—the great Classics, the great lake 
and river by which I lived, the Dominion; 
interwoven are memories of friends and 
colleagues, outlooks, fancies, impressions, 
and impulses of deeper birth.” 


A: R. AH. 


Teusler of Tokio 


Dr. Rudolf Bolling 
Teusler. An Ad- 
venture in Chris- 
tianity. By 
Howarp C HA N- 

- DLER ROBBINS 
and Gerorce K. 
MacNavueGut. 
New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00 


We read this book with tingling pulses. 
The life-story it records is the sort that 
restores one’s faith in human nature. 
It gives us an example of the Word 
made flesh, the spirit of deity made mani- 
fest in the personality of a man in whose 
character there were not a few elements 
of true greatness, who lived a life of 
wide usefulness, yet of whom most of us, 
we venture to say, have never heard. 
Dr. Teusler was a great medical mis- 
sionary, one of those doctors who have 
been one of America’s most valuable 
contributions to human civilization. A 
Virginian, son of a German father and 
an American mother, at twenty-five he 
abandoned a successful and _ lucrative 
practice in Richmond, to embark on the 
uncertain venture of establishing a hos- 
pital and medical centre in Tokio, under 
the aegis of the Episcopal church. The 
motives for his act were wholly un- 
selfish. He wanted to be of use to his 
fellowmen. How he succeeded, in less 
than thirty-five years seeing work which 
began in a draughty, one-room tiny 
wooden shack expand until it was housed 
in a huge institution, recognized as the 
greatest medical centre in the Far East; 
how he won the confidence and support 
of Japanese officials; how his untiring 
efforts rendered vast service for public 
health throughout Japan; how, during 
the first World War, he extended the 


range of his influence into Russia, 


through his three-year service as Red 
Cross Commisisoner; his enthusiasm, 
skill, efficiency and indomitable faith 
largely responsible for the success of 
“the largest relief project ever carried 
out by the Red Cross”; all this, together 
with throngs of other experiences, his 
biography records. The book’s one flaw 
is that it is written in a style wooden, 
pedestrian, wholly uninspired. The 


_ facts are there; but they are set forth 
with little trace of genius. Yet this de- 


fect is powerless to hide the significance 
and impressiveness of its contents; not 
the least of which are the qualities of 
Dr. Teusler himself. From these pages, 
there emerges a very human personality, 
able, forcible, far-seeing, brave, a great 
leader and idealist, whose ability to 
make others work was due, in no slight 
measure, to his personal magnetism, that 
“common touch” which his association 
with the great of earth never impaired. 
But, after all, religion with him counted 
most. A sincere follower of the Naza- 
rene, he lived his faith. The account of 
what he was and did well deserves its 
sub-title, “An Adventure in Christian- 
ity.” Few recent biographies are more 


valuable than this. A.R.H. 


Helpful 


Drama in the Church—A Manual of 
Religious Drama Production. By 
Frep Eastman and Louis WILson. 
New York: Samuel French. 


It has been our observation over a 
long period of interest in this field, that 
we need constantly to be reminded of 
the things about. which this helpful 
volume is greatly concerned. Let no 
reader pass over the delightful introduc- 
tion where, under the disguise of humor, 
much wisdom is to be found. In the 
preface entitled, “How to Kill Religious 
Drama,” our authors reveal their pur- 
pose: “We have tried to create a prac- 
tical manual that sums up in brief com- 
pass the most important things drama 
groups should know for the task of pro- 
ducing plays in churches—nat as enter- 
tainment—but as a means of minister- 
ing to the souls of men through a great 
art.” This volume is more than a re- 
print of an edition published in 1933. It 
not only contains previous counsel on all 
the many phases of production—it is 
completely revised and brought up to 
date. While it will serve as an excellent 
source book in the mechanics of produc- 
tion, its real contribution to the field 
of religious expression lies in its insist- 
ence that Religious Drama should be an 
integral part of what is here termed “the 
enveloping service of worship.” 

Cuester A. DrumMonp 


Thorn-Bearing 


Victorious Suffering. By Cart A. GLOVER. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $1.00. 


One more book brave enough to face 
the age-long experience of human pain, 
suffering and sorrow. The teaseless in- 
terrogation goes on, “Why does God per- 
mit all this evil; especially why does 
he allow the innocent to suffer with and 
for the guilty; above all, why did this 
particular suffering, thwarting and im- 
passe have to come to me?” We all 
know this examination paper of our 
destiny! We know too that to the end 
of time mankind will have to pass or by- 
pass this questionnaire! One of the 
helpful things, about this book is its 
note of genuine companionship. He 
writes as a wayfarer with men and 
women. Moreover he writes with clear- 
ness and simplicity. There is a fine 
humbleness about the book; not humil- 
ity, mark you. The author makes you 
feel his sympathetic personality, but 
never intrudes upon you nor upon your 
own interpretation of your suffering. He 
knows how to maintain a_ speaking 
silence. There is also a marked ab- 
sence of theorizing and of baffling 
theology; although Dr. Glover is theolo- 
gian enough to give genuinely his own 
idea of “Vicarious Suffering,” and “The 
Cross.” If his treatment does not find 
agreement with all readers, nevertheless, 
none can deny the sincerity of his pres- 
entation. He holds consistently to the 
fact, or truth, that when man became 
Godlike through the endowment of a 
free will, the only open pathway be- 
tween him and God was, and is, the 
road of suffering. Suffering, thus faced, 
accepted and grasped, leads to inevitable 
joy and victory. 

A human book, a helpful book which, 
while not undertaking too much, will 
open springs of comfort and guidance 
to perplexed souls. It is something to 
be grateful for that Dr. Glover does not 
select The War as the climax-example of 
suffering. 

Grorce LAWRENCE PARKER 


Evangelicals, Revolutionists, 
and Idealists 


Six English Contributors to American 
Thought and Action. By Francis 
Joun McConneuu. Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 

These biographies were first given as 
a course of lectures delivered at Drew 
Theological Seminary by Bishop Francis 
John McConnell, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The subjects under dis- 
cussion are: (1) James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe; (2) John Wesley; (3) George 
Whitefield; (4) Thomas Paine; (5) 
Bishop George Berkeley; and (6) 
William Wilberforce. 

Bishop McConnell has done much 
more than to memorialize the lives and 
achievements of six men. He gives a 
brilliant account of the perpetuation of 
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their influence in the spiritual develop- 
ment of America. Notable examples of 
this are: (1) the abolition of the slave 
trade in England, largely brought about 
by Wilberforce, struck a mortal blow at 
slavery in the United States; (2) the 
rise and growth of Methodism in Amer- 
ica, stemming originally from the work 
of Wesley. This phase of the subject 
was treated in a masterful way in a 
former book on Wesley by Bishop Mce- 
Connell, said by some critics to have 
been the best religious biography of the 
year in which it was published. 

In dealing with Tom Paine, the author 
makes it clear that Paine’s criticism of 
the Bible has become a commonplace 
of the higher, or historical criticism. 
Paine’s deism was, the Bishop points out, 
a phase of eighteenth century beliefs 
which could not be passed over without 
leaving a one-sided picture of the pe- 
riod. The author maintains that much 
of the bitterness toward Paine for his 
anti-religious criticism was really rooted 
in the inveterate fear and hatred of the 
privileged classes against any man who 
seemed to be threatening their prerog- 
atives. As to Theodore Roosevelt’s 
characterization of Paine as a “dirty 
little atheist,” Bishop McConnell shows 
that he was neither dirty, nor little, nor 
an atheist. Furthermore, it is claimed by 
competent critics that without him the 
Revolutionary war could not have been 
won. 

The lecture on Berkeley differs from 
the rest. He was certainly a crusader, 
but rather in the field of philosophy than 
in that of social reform or religion. Here 
our author shows himself as very much 
at home. An intimate friend of Borden 
Parker Bowne, he published the de- 
finitive biography of that distinguished 
professor of philosophy. Bowne was 
both a disciple and master of Berkeley, 
a relationship which McConnell uses to 
set forth the essential underlying phi- 
losophy of Idealism. Many superficial 
critics thrust aside the whole discussion 
as just another war of words. The main 
contention of the Idealists is that Matter 
has no existence except as it is perceived; 
no matter without a perceiving mind to 
give it reality. Our author leads us 
through the maze of what may seem to 
many readers a fruitless logomachy. In- 
terestingly enough, modern science has 
completely vindicated the  Berkelian 
idealism, at least in so far as the struc- 
ture of matter is concerned. Vindicated 
also is our author’s statement that 
“Berkeley struck the deadly blow against 
materialism.” 


But while science and philosophy have 
now joined voices as to the non-material 
stuff which constitutes the universe, the 
deeper question persists, “What is the 
nature and meaning of this spiritual- 
electronic-somewhat in which ‘we live and 
move and have our being’ ?” Your re- 
viewer ventures to say that no question 
is more poignantly in need of an an- 
swer than this. It would be wonderful 


if the author of this little book would 
undertake the answer to this question as 
his magnum opus. 

James A. FairLEY 


The Church Today 

Personal Religion. By Doucuas Crypr 
Macintrosu. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


The Dwight Professor of Theology 
and Philosophy in Yale University here 
presents the second of a series of dis- 
cussions of Religion Today and To- 
morrow. 

In Part I he discusses the Principles 
of Personal Religion. An illuminating 
chapter in this part of the book is that 
headed “Realism in Prayer.” Prayer is 
not “informing God of our needs,” 
neither is it seeking by petition what we 
may gain through effort. The reason 
for the widespread skepticism as to the 
value of prayer among people out- 
wardly religious is due to a misunder- 
standing of what prayer is. Prayer is 
communion with God, it is meditation 
upon holy things, it is an attitude of 
mind and heart and soul; it involves 
conscious relationship with God; it is 
an effort at the right adjustment to the 
things of religion. True prayer is al- 
ways answered, though not always as 
the petitioner expects. It must alter- 
nate with effort at accomplishment in 
the objective world. 

Part II deals with the Propagation of 
Personal Religion. This is through mis- 
sions and evangelism. There is a crisis 
in the life of the Church, “perhaps the 
very worst in all Protestant history.” 
He quotes H. Paul Douglas as saying 
that in spite of the great number of 
names on church rolls, multitudes of 
these are “dangling adherents who are 
not communicant members at all.” 

The mere merging of small local 
churches or of denominations will not 
in itself prove a remedy for the ills 
of contemporary Protestantism. Nor 
will a mere increase in membership 
serve. In some quarters it is held that 
an enriched ritual of public worship 
is a panacea for the disorders of the 
Protestant Church. This, as the re- 
viewer knows well, will not restore the 
waning vitality of the Church. A “mere 
rationalistic religious liberalism” will not 
prove the way of salvation from im- 
pending disaster. What we need most 
of all is a “renewed Christian evan- 
gelism.” 

Dr. Macintosh advocates a renewed 
evangelism, a renewed spirit of religion, 
a renewed zeal for the things of reli- 
gion plus better religious education. 

The book closes with an appraisal of 
the Oxford Movement which, on the 
whole, he commends. Both its merits 
and its defects are clearly set forth. 
While Christian pastors may not desire 
identification with the Oxford Move- 
ment, it has shown the way to a pastoral 
evangelism for our times. 

Wa ter SAMUEL SwISHER 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


rs 


Since October, 1942, the Unitarian church in Salt Lake City has turned 


its Eliot Hall into a nursery school conducted under Civilian Defense 
Council administration with co-operation by social agencies, labor, 
church, and school authorities. Details on the set-up of this well organized 
nursery school for children of defense workers can be secured from Mrs. 
Dorothy Fay Finestein, chairman of the Home Service Committee’s 


Child Care Section, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The above picture shows 


the doll corner of the Eliot Hall Nursery. 


A Letter from Geneva 


OST fortunately for the Unitarian 

Service Committee, Mr. and Mrs. 
Noel H. Field, the devoted American 
directors of our Marseilles Center, were 
able to escape to Geneva on the day the 
Germans occupied southern France, and 
they are now bringing all their energy 
and ability to bear on the problems of 
the thousands of refugees of all nation- 
alities who were also able to cross the 
frontiers into Switzerland. Just re- 
cently, a letter was received in this 
country from Mr. Field which gives 
such a vivid picture of conditions that 
we are printing an extract from it be- 
low: 

“And so here we are and, presumably, 
shall be for quite a while. I think of 
the past with a growing nostalgia, for, 
though it was hard and often depressing, 
never in our lives before had we been so 
intensely alive and so—if I may say so 
—worth while. And I hate to think of 
all the things left undone, and of the 
many hearts that must be crying for us 
in their still greater need. And it is 
hard, at this moment, to see how we 
can be as alive and useful again in our 
new existence, though undoubtedly the 
opportunity will not be long in present- 
ing itself. Indeed, already tasks are 
taking shape—and would have become 
even more concrete, had we not both 
been sick these past ten days; basically 
there is nothing the matter with us. Just 
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run down and suffering from the cold, 
for the heating problem here is as great 
as it was in our previous home. 

“Our office, in the new ‘Centre Inter- 
national’ is upon the fifth floor, over- 
looking the lake. As to personnel, for 
the moment there are just Herta (Field) 
and myself, with Erica’s informal assist- 
ance. To expand, we must not only 
solve the money problem, but, still more 
important, we must know just what we 
wish and are able to do. The situation 
here is quite different; the needs, though 
great, are of a different order. And 
there are numerous organizations al- 
ready at work. If we get the funds, 
there will be a task related to our former 
work, for the press has just made an 
announcement that the authorities will 
welcome the aid of private organizations 
in the care of sick refugees; but that is 
an expensive proposition. We have 
several other and less costly ideas up 
our sleeve, but there is no use talking 
about them until we have checked on 
their practicability. 

“Our immediate aim is: (1) to ac- 
quaint ourselves with the exact refugee 
situation here; (2) to find out just what 
is being done for them and by whom; 
(3) to find out what is not being done 
and ought to be done; (4) to determine 
how many of these lacking things we 
might possibly undertake to supply and 
what the obstacles might be; (5) to 


draw up a tentative program based on 


this study; (6) to submit it to the Com- 


mittee; and (7) with its approval, to 
get slowly but surely under way. 

“We have'to start very much from 
scratch. I believe our past. work has 
shown that we are not the sort of people 
to sit idle for any length of time and 
that we can be trusted to get going 
under full steam again at the earliest 
opportunity. There’s a job for us, ready 
at hand!” 


Poised for Action 


_ PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT on No- 


vember 17 said: “I have requested 
the liberation of all persons in Northern 
Africa who had been imprisoned because 
they opposed the efforts of the Nazis to 
dominate the world, and I have asked 
for the abrogation of all laws and de- 
crees inspired by Nazi governments or 
Nazi ideologists.” 

Every day since then has brought 
contradictory statements about the peo- 
ple to whom this actually applies, the 
numbers involved and the action which 
has in fact been taken. No single 
agency or individual is as yet able to 
give a completely accurate picture of 
the situation as it is today; the follow- 
ing statement is compiled from the best 
information at hand, but all figures 
given must be taken as only very gen- 
eral approximations. 

At the date of the Allied landing, the 
people imprisoned in Algeria and Moroc- 
co “because they opposed the efforts of 
the Nazis to dominate the world” fell 
roughly into four classes: (1) soldiers, 
sailors, merchant seamen and civilians of 
all the United Nations who had been 
interned as a military measure or as 
prisoners of war; (2) refugees from 
Axis-controlled countries who had been 
interned in France and then transferred 
to North Africa; (3) Spanish Loyalist 
refugees who had also come by way of 
France; (4) French citizens imprisoned 
for de Gaullist activities. 

Of the first group there were about 
900 in Algeria and probably a some- 
what lesser number in Morocco. Esti- 
mates for the numbers of the other 
groups vary widely; the largest group, 
probably numbering over 30,000, is that 
of the Spanish Loyalists, while the other 
refugees must be close to 30,000. Figures 
ranging from 15,000 to 25,000 have been 
given for the number of French citizens 
imprisoned by the Vichy administration 
for sympathising with or helping de 
Gaulle. - 

The foreign refugees, with whom we are 
concerned at the moment, were housed 
under appalling conditions in desert 
camps throughout Morocco and Algeria, 
and were forced to work on mines, road- 
building and agricultural projects. One_ 
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man wrote at the end of the summer 
from Grampel (Algeria), in a region of 
semi-desert, where the slave laborers had 
to harvest the dry, stiff grass of the 
region “out of which all kinds of ersatz 
articles are now being manufactured,” 
that his work consisted of tying up the 


crop in bales, which were then pressed. 


and used as fuel in power stations. 


A letter from Oued-Zem, in Morocco, 
describes the living conditions: rough 
shacks with corrugated iron roofs (at a 
temperature rising to 122°!) , completely 
inadequate food, no drinking water un- 
less you buy it, and sanitation at an 
unspeakable level. : 

Ain-el-Ourak is a “disciplinary” camp, 
where the inmates live in small brick 
houses—they have to make the bricks 
themselves. Work is carried on under 
military guard, and internees have to 
have a temperature of 102° before they 
are exempted. Breakfast is a watery 
soup, and so is lunch with the addition 
of vegetables cooked in water and one or 
two tiny pieces of meat. The total 
bread ration for the day is about 6 
ounces —or say, three slices. In the 
evening there is again soup and some 
vegetables. 

In this camp punishment for the most 
minor infringements of the rules consists 
in being sent to the “tombs’”—shallow 
pits like graves where a living human 
being has to lie down for anything up to 
eight days, covered with only one 
blanket to shield him from the blazing 
noon sun and the freezing night. Each 
man gets water and the bread ration 
every day; he cannot talk or smoke; he 
may leave his grave three times a day 
for five minutes. Anyone daring to 
move a limb or raise his head exposes 
himself to a rain of stones or a blow 
from a rifle butt. 

How many people have actually been 
released since November. 17 it is im- 
possible to say. The Allied Commission 
on Political Prisoners announced on 
February 4 that 903 “political” prison- 
ers, including 300 Poles who have been 
sent to England, had been liberated 
since the Allied landings. Vague figures 
have been issued from other sources, and 
it is quite obvious that the term 
“political” prisoner may be used to mean 
anything—or nothing. 

In a joint release to the press dated 
January 9, 1943, the Honorable Norman 
H. Davis, Chairman of the American 
Red Cross, the Honorable Joseph E. 
Davies, Chairman of the President’s 
War Relief Control Board and the 
Honorable Herbert H. Lehman, Director 
of the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation Operations, stated that the 
continuation of “voluntary relief work 
is essential.” 

The Unitarian Service Committee 
heartily concurs with this view. It is 
clear that the need in North Africa is 
desperate, however much it may have 


improved in the last three months. With 
all its accumulated experience and 
trained staff in relieving this kind of 
need, the Unitarian Service Committee 
stands ready. 


Workcamp Director 
1943 


Rey. Edward Cahill, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Chelmsford, Massa- 
chusetts, has been appointed director in 
charge of the 1943° Unitarian Work- 
camp program. He will serve the com- 
mittees on Workcamp activities both of 
the Home Service Committee and of 
American Unitarian Youth. He is giving 
three days.a week to administrative 
duties and will be available for corre- 
spondence and conferences at A.U.Y. 
headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
He will also continue his ministry at 


Chelmsford. 


Unitarian young people are looking 
forward to a wartime summer of work 
and service. The Workcamp Committee 
of American Unitarian Youth and the 


Committee on Workcamps of the Uni- 


tarian Service Committee are working 
out an extensive program for 1943 which 
includes plans for at least five and pos- 
sibly seven workcamps in as many dif- 
ferent parts of the country as possible. 
The workcamps will be of two types: 
farm camps located in rural areas where 
there is a definite shortage of farm 
labor, and industrial camps located in 
urban areas where service may be ren- 


The re-settlement of Japanese-Americans into new communities is a 


dered to families of war-workers. The 
opportunities for desperately needed 
service in both these fields are unlimited. 
The program is receiving the cordial 
support of local regional and federal 
authorities. 


The A.U.Y. Council has agreed that 
several general principles should be in- 
cluded: Unitarian Workcamps are a 
practical expression of the religious con- 
victions of American young people. These 
camps should be opened equally to 
Unitarians and non-Unitarians. The 
camps are a part of an effort to make 
a significant home front contribution 
toward the winning of the war. They 
are to serve as centers of training for 
youth leadership in our local churches 
and youth groups. This part of the 
program will resemble the youth con- 
ferences at recent Unitarian summer in- 
stitutes. The workeamp program is also 
intended to acquaint young people with 
social conditions and techniques for 
coping with them in democratic terms. 
It is primarily intended that the 1943 
workcamp program will give young peo- 
ple the opportunity to put new and 
greater meaning into the word “service” 
than ever before. 


A Week in Lisbon 


A cable, dated February 20, 1943, from 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter in Lisbon gives us 
this striking summary of our work there: 
in the typical week February tenth to 
seventeenth our staff dealt with 151 
cases, comprising 250 individuals of 20 
different nationalities. In addition we 


dealt with 9 separate group projects. 


project participated in by the Unitarian Service Committee through co- 
operation with the War Relocation Authority. Members of Unitarian 
churches are requested to assist in placement of individual Japanese- 


Americans in business, agriculture, and professional positions. 


Shown 


above is Miss Yusi Mauyama, student of dietetics at the University of 
Nebraska, relocated from the West Coast. 
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Second Parish Church, Marlborough, Mass. 


News of the Churches 


Maruporoucu, Mass. The rebuilding 
program of the Second Parish (Uni- 
tarian) was practically completed during 
1942. “This was a worthy achievement, 
the result of personal effort and service 
in the interest of a House of Worship 
and Inspiration fitting in with the New 
World that we expect will emerge from 
this age of world upheaval,” writes the 
minister, Rev. Herman F. Lion. A young 
people’s program went forward, includ- 
ing reorganization of the old Y.P.R.U. 
group as the S. H. Howe Club, and the 
forming of two new groups, a_ Junior 
and a Senior A.U.Y. Due to the scar- 
city of teachers for the more than 40 
pupils, a motion picture course of study 
was inaugurated, which has already 
proven highly acceptable to pupils and 
staff. Mr. Lion carries on a personal 
contact with the 29 men in the armed 
forces, through news letters and corre- 
spondence, to which the response has 
been heartening. 


Franxuin, N. H. Members of the 
Unitarian Church are loyal and useful 
citizens of their community. In the 
local Red Cross chapter, Unitarians hold 
seven important offices, ten work regu- 
larly at the Report Center and six are 
in charge of the production rooms. Mr. 
Earl Goss, who is treasurer of the church, 
is chairman of the Rationing Board. 
Three officers of the organization 
“Bundles for America,” as well as five 
members of the board of directors, are 
Unitarians. Women of the church sew 
every week for the Red Cross; one of 
them heads “Bundles for Britain.” The 
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minister, Rev. George A. Mark, and 
several other members, are air-raid 
wardens. 

A Sunday Evening Book Club meets 
at different homes to hear interesting 
books reviewed and to enjoy a social 
hour. The Junior Church meets each 
Sunday at 9:40 a. m. in the church audi- 
torium for a worship service conducted 
by one of its own members. 

Last year a room which had been 
unusable since it was badly damaged by 
the flood was completely renovated and 
made into a cheerful Kindergarten room, 
with no expense to the church. Mothers 
of the children gave a party at the 
parsonage to raise money for materials; 
the work of cleaning, scraping, painting 
the walls and furniture, dyeing the rugs 
and making the curtains was done by the 
parents -and the minister and his family. 


GREENFIELD, Mass. When Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Ohrenstein, minister of All 
Souls’ Church, learned that St. James 
Episcopal Church was unable to heat 
its building because of the oil shortage, 
he consulted his church officers and then 
extended an invitation to St. James 
parish to make use of the Unitarian 
building. The canon replied that the 
members of St. James would welcome an 
invitation to worship with the Unitarians 
for the last three Sundays of February. 
The invitation was extended and ac- 
cepted. On February 14, Race Relations 
Sunday, the Negroes of the Second 
Baptist Church were invited to worship 
with All Souls’, and their minister to take 
part in the service. Mr. Ohrenstein 


. peoples. 
‘feature a discussion of public: problems 


wrote: “Let us make February 14 a great. 
day for witnessing to our traditional 
Unitarian conviction that the Christian 
Church is one in the worship of God.” 
His sermon for the day was “The Un- 
finished Business of Patriotism.” 


Fort Wayne, Inv. Brain-child of 
Rev. Robert S. Hoagland, minister of 
the Unitarian Society, the Fort Wayne 
Religious Round Table is now recog- 
nized by the News Sentinel as “a grati- 
fying growth of benign influence.” An 
editorial in this newspaper calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “it is now in its 
second year of commendable activity in 
furtherance of the splendid purpose to 
spread tolerance of both ideas and 
Its Sunday evening sessions 


by a panel of five clergymen and two 
laymen, who represent Jews and Gen- 
tiles, Whites and Negroes. All earnestly 
address themselves to an exploration of 
the theme, ‘Facing a Changing World.” 
The general public will find every session 
worthy of its serious and studious atten- 
tion.” 


Faut River, Mass. One of the acts of 


‘the annual meeting of the Unitarian 


Society was to establish by vote the 
new offices of Parish Co-ordinator and 
Parish Secretary. These officers will 
work together and with all the parish to 
promote parish interests, over a three 
months’ trial period. For the purpose of 
discussing parish problems the Co-or- 
dinator will be in the vestry every 
Sunday afternoon from the close of the 
morning service until 4.45 p. m. Several 
Sunday afternoon programs are planned. 

On February 21, Col. Cecil H. Lang, 
Chaplain of the 13th Army Corps, spoke 
on “Religion in the Army.” A social 
hour followed. The Alliance women are 
making a splendid record with Red 
Cross work at their meetings held each 
Monday. Mrs. Arthur E. Wilson, wife 
of the minister, spoke at the “Second 
Thursday Tea,” February 11, on “Our 
Faith Marches On.” > 


Bautmore, Mp. Another war emer- 
gency need has been met in the Service 
Center at the Unitarian Parish House. 
From 1 a. m. to 4 a. m. the rooms are 
open to young women working in de- 
fense industries. There are over 3,000 © 
of them between the ages of 17 and 21 
in the city, whose evenings begin when 
they leave work at midnight. From 
that time they have no place to go for 
social life. Through the co-operation 
of the Red Cross Canteen Service and 
the Industrial Dept. of the Y.W.C.A., 
the Unitarian Church could offer them 
a wholesome place in which to spend 
their “evenings.” 

“A spot of home” is the Service Cen- 
ter, visited to date by 10,000 men of the 
armed forces. The hostesses do all sorts 
of services for the “boys,” from rinsing 


. 


out the brine-drenched garments of a 
torpedoed seaman and sewing on but- 
tons innumerable, to general cheering- 
up. 


Lowe tt, Mass. The All Souls’ Service 
Club is a young organization in the 
church which represents a revival of a 
service group started in the church 
school many years ago by Miss Harriet 
H. Cooper. Its purpose is to serve this 
church and others. Eighteen active 
and interested members perform various 
services. They helped with the parish 
dinner, filled a Thanksgiving basket for 
a needy family, acted as substitute 
teachers in the church school, sent 200 
greeting cards to soldiers in the hospital 
at Fort Devens, made a block print of 
the church and sent it as a greeting to 
all the young people on the Honor Roll 
and to the sick and shut-in of the 
parish. They are now mending the 
choir music. “Small service is true 
service while it lasts.” 


Kansas City, Mo. A Scandinavian 
Dinner was a successful social event 
in All Souls’ Church. Scandinavian 
food was served. Jenny Lind was im- 
personated by Mrs. T. J. Strickler, who 
sang the famous Norwegian Echo Song. 
The University of Kansas City Players 
presented a scene from Act III of Ibsen’s 
“The Doll’s House.” Rev. Lester R. 
Mondale, the minister, acted as master 
of ceremonies. 


Leominster, Mass. The First Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian) has be- 
gun its 200th year of service. It is the 
oldest institution in the city, and was 
founded in 1743. Anniversary services 
will be conducted during the summer. 
The annual meeting showed the church 
to be in thriving condition, with increased 
attendance and pledges, flourishing or- 
ganizations and a fine co-operative spirit. 
During January the Red Cross was 
granted the use of the building for the 
registration of blood donors. For one 
week the Mobile Unit of Boston with 
twelve doctors and nurses were there 
taking the 1,000 pints of blood set as 
the Leominster quota. The congre- 
gation is justly proud that its minister, 
Rev. Earle R. Steeves, in addition to his 
strenuous parish work, is serving as 
chaplain in the 21st Infantry Regiment 
of the State Guard. 


Oxuanoma City, Oxia. The Alliance 
branch served the dinner preceding the 
annual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Church at which 114 were present. The 
highlight of the meeting was the adop- 
tion of resolutions acknowledging the 
gift of Maas Amplified Cathedral Tower 
Chimes given by Mrs. Fred Coombs 
as a memorial to her husband and son. 
The chimes, known to this church as 
The Coombs Memorial Chimes, are 
played from a special keybord mounted 
on the organ console. The tone is 
picked up from a 21-note tubular chime 


set, carried to the tower and released 
through projectors. They also include 
a clock which strikes the hour and plays 
the Westminster chimes on the hour 
and _ half-hour. 

Four of the leading laymen of the 
church conducted the service one Sun- 
day. Joe E. Peyton preached the ser- 
mon on “A Laymen’s Viewpoint.” 

Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli, the minis- 
ter, is preaching a series of sermons 
on Religion and Politics, ending with one 
on the topic, “The Consummation of 
the Christian Dream.” 


Wincuester, Mass. In the Unitarian 
Society here, there is a Church Home 
Service Committee. It has taken for its 
responsibility the obligation of assisting 
Lieut. Horace F. Westwood, Chaplain 
at the Naval Training School, Dear- 
born, Mich. A fund has been sent to 
him to use at his discretion and he has 
made loans of $212 with the $150 sent 
him! Money was raised in various ways 
to provide a field communion set for 
his use. A class of eighth-grade girls 
in the church school gave a play, which 
was coached by Mrs. W. H. D. Town- 
ley-Tilson. The proceeds, $20, were 
presented to Rev. Paul H. Chapman, 
the minister, at a Junior Church service. 
Lieutenant Westwood has received the 
set and writes that this assistance is like 
“Manna from Heaven.” 


Ricumonp, Va. Following the sug- 
gestion of the Resolution on Race Re- 
lations passed by the A.U.A. in May, 
1942, the Social Problems Club of the 
First Unitarian Church held a series 
of ‘meetings. The basis of discussion 
was “The Negro Problem in Virginia.” 
A first session centered around the 
Resolution and the January number of 
The Christian Register, the “Race Issue.” 
The director of the Richmond Urban 
League led a second meeting. The 
Negro Problem in Relation to Public 
Transportation in the city was the final 
topic for discussion. 


Dorcuester, Mass. In the First 
Parish Church a combined meeting of 
the Singing Group and the Adult Edu- 
cation Group on Sunday, February 14, 
was an important project in observance 
of Race Relations Sunday. Songs fea- 
turing Negro spirituals were sung at 
5:30, supper was served at 6:30, and 
the meeting held at 7:30. Mrs. Frank 
Frederick, director of the department of 
Adult Education and Social Relations 
of the A.U.A., was the speaker. 


Wavertey, Mass. The 60th anniver- 
sary of the Unitarian Society was 
observed on February 7 at 4 p. m. with 
a service of recognition for Mr. Freder- 
ick P. Walther, Jr., who is serving as 
minister. Rev. Dan H. Fenn gave the 
anniversary address and Mr. Frank S. 
Knapp, president of the church, con- 
ducted the service. Other Unitarians 


participating were: Rev. Edwin S. 
Broome, Belmont; Rev. Henry H. 
Saunderson, Brighton; and Rev. Marion 
F. Ham, former minister of the Waver- 
ley church. A reception for the minister 
and his wife followed the service. 


OrLanpo, Fra. On the board of the 
First Unitarian Church are representa- 
tives of the Unitarian churches in St. 
Paul, Minn., Cleveland, Ohio, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Baltimore, Md., and Boston, Mass. 
The reports at the annual meeting were 
most encouraging, and showed evidence 
of the good leadership of Rev. William 
A. and Rev. Wilna L. Constable, the 
joint ministers. The treasurer reported 
a balance of more than $1,000 after 
important repairs had been made on 
the parsonage and a gas furnace in- 
stalled. The Laymen’s League chapter 
has had monthly supper meetings with 
stimulating addresses and discussions. 
It has helped support a Unitarian stu- 
dent in college. The Alliance branch 
serves community and nation as well as 
the fellowship. The branch at Winter 
Park, associated with the church, has 
also 60 members, and has completely 
furnished a large recreation room at the 
Air Basé and sponsored several parties 
there. 


Dorcuester, Mass. Rev. Carl A. Sea- 
ward, minister of Christ Church, cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of his 
ministry there on Sunday, February 14. 
The service of recognition and consecra- 
tion included special music and Mr. 
Seaward’s sermon, “Ten years of Perfect- 
ing a Mission Just Begun.” In the after- 
noon a reception and tea for Mr. and 
Mrs, Seaward were held. in the parish 
house. 


Mrs. Epwarp H. Hayss, member of 
the First Parish Church in Medford, 
Mass., is rendering invaluable service 
to the Unitarian fellowship in helping 
to maintain our property at Star Island. 
In 1937 she took over from Mrs. Nichols 
the task of raising money by means of 
sales held twice a week during the 
season of Shoals Conferences, at the 
Oceanic Hotel. With the help of her 
sister, Miss Mary Sampson, who re- 
cently died, she collected articles from 
Alliance branches all over the country 
at her home at 43 Forest St., and then 
carried them to the Shoals. By means 


of the sales, she raised in six years 
$4,700. In the new setting of Soo Nipi, 
she raised last year $600. All lovers of 
Star Island should help her in_ this 
necessary work which she carries on 
with an indomitable spirit. 


The news pages of the Register are 
necessarily based on reports re- 
ceived before the tenth of the 
month. Co-operation of church of- 
ficials in recognizing this deadline 
will be appreciated. 
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OF ENGLISH CHURCHES 


The Inquirer, news organ of the 
British Unitarian Churches, reports war- 
time activities in English churches. 
“At Exeter, where the Unitarians meet 
in the historic George’s Chapel, the 
Chapel seems to have become a veritable 
Pool .of Bethesda, for owing to the 
wholesale destruction of places of meet- 
ing by enemy action, the homeless of all 
sorts have gathered here. On a recent 
Sunday morning, by way of acknowledg- 
ment of hospitality received, some 
twenty little deaf and dumb boys with 
their teacher turned up at the service, 
and the minister, after trying to remem- 
ber the Deaf and Dumb alphabet, 
spelled out the word, ‘Welcome’ on his 
fingers and gave a brief address vocally 
to the youngsters which was ‘relayed 
to them by the teacher.” At Chelten- 
ham the Unitarians are running a 
Refugee Club. 

“Contacts with other denominations 
are being made nowadays more readily 
than ever before. At Sidmouth, on 
Armistice Day, the Society of Friends 
joined with the Unitarians in a morn- 
ing service held in the Old Meeting and 
conducted by the Unitarian minister. 
At Taunton, the 296th anniversary of 


the foundation of Mary Street Unitarian: 


Chapel was celebrated in a unique way 
—at the afternoon service, for the first 
time in the history of the Chapel, the 
preacher was a Jew, the resident Jewish 
Rabbi, who brought a number of his 
congregation with him, and gave a most 
interesting address on the religious ideas 
which Jews and Unitarians hold in 
common. At Bridport, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists and Unitarians meet to- 
gether for the evening service regularly 
every Sunday, and very large congre- 
gations have resulted. It is safe to say 
that these instances of closer co-opera- 
tion have arisen, directly or indirectly, 
out of war conditions.” 

The story of one church and its work, 
quoted from The Inquirer, may have 


many similarities in other places 
where conditions are more or less 
the same. For security reasons it must 


be said that the church is in the North 
West of England. “Our first problem 
when war broke out was that of evac- 
uees. We took our part in feeding, cloth- 
ing, housing and educating them. Then 
came our second problem, the tramp of 
marching feet. Could we allow these 
lads to spend their winter nights walk- 
ing the cold, dark streets? Well, we tried 
to solve the problem for at least a few, 
by opening our school as a canteen. For 
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three winters we have kept our doors 
open. Night after night our splendid 
women come through the black-out to 
make ready and serve in the canteen. 
“Picture the scene, a school crowded 
night after night with lads as eager and 
ready to wash up pots, to give a hand 
moving heavy seats as to partake of our 
hospitality. Sunday nights find the 
room too crowded to be comfortable, 
men listening to one of the concerts. I 


confess I am never unmoved when at- 
the end ‘Abide With Me’ is sung, and ~ 


“The King’ ends just one more happy 
night, and for the lads, one more happy 
memory. 

“Your readers may be asking, is this 
the kind of work our churches should 
do in wartime? My own answer is put 
in the words of one who has known our 
church over a long period of time: ‘I 
know the work the church has done in 
the past but never in my opinion has it 
done better work than it is doing now.’ 
The lads themselves are more than 
appreciative. One of them said, ‘If this 
is Unitarian Christianity, then put me 
down as a Unitarian.’ ” 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Canadian Unitarian, monthly bul- 
letin for the liberal churches of Carrada, 
is now entering its second year of publi- 
cation. It made its first appearance in 
January, 1942, in mimeographed form, 
but now is excellently printed as a four- 
page magazine. The hope that the bulle- 
tin would be a link between the widely 
scattered members of the Canadian 
churches, and assist in strengthening 
them in their work of bringing a message 
of hope to the people of this land, has 
been fulfilled. In each issue are to be 
found -excerpts from inspiring and 
thought-provoking addresses, sermons or 
writings of Unitarians, as well as news 
of the Canadian churches. An interest- 
ing feature is the column “Layman’s 
Lantern” which provides a medium for 
laymen’s thoughts on religion or world 
affairs. Rev. H. I. S. Borgford, minister 
of the Church of Our Father in Ottawa, 
is the editor. He is assisted by local 
editors from each church. 

A most attractive outline for thought, 
study, discussion, and consequent action, 
has been published by the Committee 
on Adult Education and Social Relations 
of the General Alliance. In it six sub- 
jects are chosen which seems to be funda- 
mental responsibilities: Worship, The 
Church and the War, The Church and 
the Post-War World, Democracy, Race 


Relations, and Youth in These Times. 
Under these topics are to be found facts, 
programs, ideas, bibliographies and ques- 
tions, of the greatest value to church 
groups which believe that “Thought with- 
out action is labor lost; Action without 
thought is perilous.” ». Attached is a list 
of suggestions for the group discussion 
leader. The committee states that the 
underlying principle of it all is that we 
“begin where we live, in our own lives, 
in our own homes, in our own churches, 
im our own communities, and build up to 
results in the world at large.’ With this 
Outline in hand, no group with free and 
deep religious faith should be hesitant to 
approach the problems of the day through 
the church. Miss Sara Comins is chair- 
man of the committee whose motto is, 
“Dynamic Faith, Intelligent Action.” 


IMPORTANT EVENTS 


For seven successive Sunday after- 
noons, beginning February 7, discussion 
groups are being held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on the theme, “The 
Opportunity of the Postwar. World.” 
The meetings, at 4 p. m., are sponsored 
by the Unitarian War Service Council of 
which Rey. Irving R. Murray is chair- 
man. Knowing’ that many servicemen 
are former teachers, graduate students 
and the like, the Council has developed 
this group to meet the need of this type 
of man. Seven distinguished speakers 
are listed: March 7, Harlow Schapley, 
Professor of Astronomy, Harvard Uni- 
versity; March 14, Dr. Wallace B. Don- 
ham, Dean Emeritus, Harvard Business 
College; March 21, Rev. Michael J. 
Ahern, S.J., of Weston College. 


On March 11 a General Alliance 
Workshop Conference will be held at 
All Souls’ Church, New York City, under 
the auspices of the New York League of 
Unitarian Women. Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
President of the General Alliance, will 
preside. Speakers will be the General 
Alliance Officers and Committee Chair- 
men. The program is as follows: 11 
a. m., morning session; 1 p. m., box 
luncheon; 2 p. m., afternoon session. 


On March 30 at 10:30 a. m., in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, the 
Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service holds its spring meeting. Prof. 
Henry W. Holmes from the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
will speak on “Youth and the State in 
War and Peace.” The public is invited. 


The National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties has recently pub- 
lished a list of 1,250. names, including 
many of great distinction, which were 
signed to its protest against continu- 
ance of the Dies Committee. Of these 
names, 87 are Unitarians, both clergy 
and laymen, headed by President Fred- 
erick M. Eliot. 


Rev. Rosert T. Weston, minister of 
the First Parish Church (Unitarian) in 
Lexington, Mass., includes in his monthly 
calendar a list of “Week by Week” Bible 
readings with enlightening comments or 


quotations providing the theme for 


each series. In this way he makes an- 
other contribution to the spiritual life 
of his people. 


Rev. Joun W. BricHam, minister of 
the First Parish Church (Unitarian) in 
Billerica, Mass., preached a series of 
five sermons concerning the leaders of 
the great world religions. “In a decade 
when concern for distant peoples and 
foreign lands is great, we may wisely 
seek to understand the religious basis 
of life for these peoples.” - 


Rey. Watton E. Cote, minister of the 
Second Church in Boston, Mass., spoke 
on “The Church of the Air” program of 
the Columbia network, Sunday, Febru- 
ary 7, on “Realistic Courage.” 


Dr. E. Burpette Backus, minister of 
All Souls’ Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
gave a series of four addresses on 
Science and Religion over Station WISH, 
on Sundays at 2:45 p.m. The first two 
were entitled “The Vast Drama of 
Creation,” and “The Emergence of 
Man.” In an effort to increase the radio 
audience and make known the point 
of view of the church, the trustees sent 
out post card announcements to 900 
persons outside the church. On Jauu- 
ary 24, Dr. Backus preached an unusual 
sermon. He invited John Calvin and 
Robert Ingersoll to step out of the past 
and edify the congregation with “Table 
Talk” on a subject of contemporary in- 
terest. 


Rey. JoserpH Bartu, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Miami, Fla., 
speaks over Station WIOD on Sundays 
at 3 p. m. Many appreciative letters 
come to him from various parts of the 
state with requests for copies, evi- 
dence of a fertile field for liberal religion. 
Mr. Barth’s radio lecture on “Which 
War Are You Fighting?” was printed in 
full (with his permission) , in The Tropi- 
cal Dispatch, local Negro publication. 
Over 160 requests for copies came to the 
station. 

On January 24, Mr. Barth led a dis- 
cussion on “Four Freedoms and_ the 
Negro,” with Capt. James Scott, Negro 
and manager of the Federal Liberty City 
Project, who expressed the viewpoint 
of his race and analyzed skillfully the 
white man’s ignorance of the Negro. 


Dr. Samvuet A. Exror led a round 
table discussion at the annual meeting 
of the Boston Area Council of Churches, 
on February 25. His topic was: “Needs 
‘for Protestant Solidarity in Greater 
Boston.” Dr. Eliot spoke at the Boston 
Rotary Club on the subject, “After 
_Victory—What?” 
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IN THE NEWS 


HOWARD BURTON BARD 


Dr. Howarp B. Barp, minister of the 


First Unitarian Church of San Diego,. 


Calif., and mayor of that city, is preach- 
ing a series of sermons on “The Con- 
tribution of Science to Religion.” He 
states his purpose to be: “To turn from 
the anxieties of this war-torn world to 


_the realities that endure; to dwell upon 


the foundations of faith that are real 
and eternal.” 


Rev. Harry Hooper was installed as 
minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Staten Island, N. Y. On February 14 
at a special evening service, Dr. John 
H. Lathrop gave the charge to the 
minister and people. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
and the prayer of installation was 
offered by Rev. Dan H. Fenn. Mr. John 
McKinlay, chairman of the trustees, led 
the congregation in the act of instal- 
lation. 


Cart. Owen W. Eames, who is teach- 
ing at the Chaplains’ School, Harvard 
University, was guest preacher in the 
Unitarian Church of Melrose, Mass., on 
January 24. His subject was: “A World 
That Cannot Be Shaken.” Capt. Eames 
resigned his pastorate in the Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Mass., in Janu- 
ary, 1941, to become a chaplain in the 
Army. During his training as a chap- 
lain, he also went through the same 
training as soldiers in the Infantry, and 
learned to operate every type of motor- 
ized unit. 


Lieut. Prescorr B. WINTERSTEEN, of 
the Chaplains’ Corps, U.S.N., was guest 
preacher at All Souls’ Church, New York 
City, on January 24, in response to the 


request of the Commandant of the Third 
Naval District that churches participate 
in a “Navy Church Week-end.” Lieut. 
Wintersteen, who received his A.B. from 
Harvard in 1934, and graduated from 
Meadville Theological School and Har- 
vard Divinity School, was minister of 
the Second Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church in Marblehead, Mass., from 
1939 to 1941. As an officer of the Navy 
he has already taken part in five en- 
gagements. He is the son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, 
Mass. 


Dr. MaxweE .u SAVAGE, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Worcester, 
Mass., was elected president of the 
Worcester district of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Crulety 
to Children. 


Rev. Witu1am B. Rice, minister of 
“The Dover Church,” Mass., was ap- 
pointed Chaplain of the Charles Street 
Jail, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Roserr KituaMm, minister of the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass., is preaching at the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Chicopee, Mass., on 
Sunday afternoons for the remainder of 
the church year. 


Rey. Lestrn T. PENNINGTON, minister 
of the First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., was the speaker at the Union 
Midwinter Institute held by the churches 
of West Roxbury, Mass., in the Congre- 
gational church, during February. The 
general topic for his addresses was: “The 
Christian Basis of a Just and Durable 
Peace.” ; 


Rev. Hucu W. Weston, graduate of 
Meadville, 41, and winner of the Cruft 
Fellowship, has been called to the 
Northside Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He has recently returned 
from a year of study in Argentina. 


Rey. Louis C. Dreruters of Dedham, 
Mass. has been serving as_ interim 
minister of The First Unitarian Society 
of Hudson, Mass., since October. 


Jupce Davis B. Keniston, member of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
was appointed chief justice of the Bos- 
ton Municipal Court in January. He 
has been a member of the bar for 38 
years and has served as special justice 
in the Charlestown District Court and 
in the Boston Municipal Court. 


J. ArtHur MacLean, member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Toledo, Ohio, 
is curator of the Toledo Museum of 
Art. He acts as forum leader in the 
church every Sunday morning. Mr. 
MacLean, an expert in Oriental culture, 
has presented such subjects as the life 
of Buddha and the life of Jesus. 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK, 1943 


A Statement by the Program and Business Committees 


Y THE fall of last year, it had be- 

come apparent that due to war 
conditions, the 1943 May Meetings 
could not be planned on the usual basis. 
It was possible that they would have 
to be omitted. If this could be avoided, 
then, at best, the customary time would 
need to be curtailed. Such indications 
as were visible were all restrictive; such 
as remained uncertain did not justify an 
optimistic view. While circumstances 
might improve, no program could be 
safely based on such a hope. Nor could 
there be delay until uncertainties had 
been resolved. 

Faced with this situation, the Program 
and Business Committees of the Associa- 
tion were compelled to revise their 
responsibilities. In October, they sought 
the counsel of denominational officials 
and invited the opinions of the leaders 
of the various agencies. The Hospitality 
Committee, which expected serious diffi- 
culties in finding hotel accommodation, 
was also consulted. In the light of the 
reports secured, and after full considera- 
tion, the Program and Business Commit- 
tees felt encouraged to believe that to 
abandon the Anniversary would be 
extreme. Unless further restrictions were 
encountered, the Meetings could be held 
—but only on the basis of consolidation 
and curtailment. 


In the case of the Biennial General 
Conference, scheduled for October, 1943, 
the Committees thought that only legally 
required pro forma meetings should 
reasonably be anticipated. The question 
was one of propriety as well as feasi- 
bility. In view of the Government’s 
request to limit travel, it would be hard 
to justify two conventions in a single 
year. If, however, the present trend 
reversed itself and developments were 
seen to be more favorable, the Confer- 
ence could still be planned for at a 
later date. 


The Committees therefore referred 
their recommendations to the Board of 
Directors of the Association, suggesting 
that for the time being the General 
Conference be considered as abandoned, 
except for pro forma meetings, and that 
the May Meetings be restricted to two 
days and one evening, viz., from Tues- 
day evening, May 25th, through 
Wednesday to Thursday night, the 27th. 
Calling attention to the possibility that 
more drastic restriction might be neces- 
sary, the Directors voted their concur- 
rence. Approval was also secured from 
participating agencies and the denomi- 
national departments, and the Commit- 
tees wish to express their appreciation 
of the high level of co-operation they 
have received. 

Inevitably, the task of re-arrangement 
and consolidation of the various meet- 
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ing has been extremely complicated. It 
has involved extensive correspondence 
and repeated readjustments. But it is 
now, save for a few remaining details, 
virtually complete. At the usual time, 
the revised program will be announced. 
Special arrangements are being made to 
ensure adequate attendance at the major 
meetings. The Hospitality Committee, 
though it cannot this year invite the 
wives of ministers, expects to provide 
hotel accommodation for the ministers 
themselves. For the generosity of this 


Committee in the past and for its, 
surmounting ° 


considerable labors in 
obstacles in the present, the entire 
denomination will be grateful. 


There cannot be the usual opportunity 
on the new, restricted basis, for debating 
resolutions. It is therefore hoped that 
there will be frugality in presenting 
them and restraint in promoting them. 
The Association’s Annual Meeting will 
be condensed to occupy only the morn- 
ing of the twenty-seventh. Except 
where agencies have been willing and 
able to omit their separate meetings, 


an assignment of time, though often 


rather limited, has been in every case 
provided. In this respect, the Commit- 
tees have had to be content to reconcile 
the rival claims as best they could. The 
result cannot be perfect though the 
effort has been strenuous. Perhaps, like 
sermons, meetings will improve through 
being shortened; and, like churches, may 
achieve new life through needing to 
adjust themselves to change. Virtue 
often is indebted to necessity. The 
Committees therefore venture to express 
the hope! 


They also believe they represent the 
denomination in refusing to face the 
limitations in a mood of unhappy 
reluctance. To do so would diminish all 
the possibilities of the Anniversary’s 
observance. Rather should we face the 
difficulties aggressively and turn them 
into opportunities. The May Meetings 
of 1943 should have increased signifi- 
cance. If abridgement means consoli- 
ation of the separate occasions, this 
should unify our effort. The Anniver- 
sary should be directed to a single, all- 
inclusive purpose: that of meeting the 
challenge of the present hour. It should 
have, in every way, a greater force of 
moral impact. It should say something 
to the Churches—something truly ade- 
quate—and beyond them, to the world. 
If Unitarians deserve their heritage, they 
have something distinctive, something 
prophetic, something utterly important 
to say. If they can say it out of 
passionate conviction, not only the 
denomination but the world will listen. 

We believe that the strong current of 
Unitarian faith is paralleled by a current 


and tide of faith rising steadily in the 
world today. We believe that the time 
has come to strive as never before that 
these currents shall meet and merge. 

Believing they could venture upon 
such a project and that nothing less. 
would justify the holding of the Meet- 
ings, the Committees have arranged for 
study groups of ministers to formulate 
a statement of “The Faith Behind 
Freedom.” This will be a vital state- 
ment, not a creedal definition and will 
be evocative of what we have with 
which to meet the challenge of upheaval, 
war, war’s aftermath and the building 
of a better world. After the Anniver- 
sary, this statement will go out to all 
the Churches (as will also the result of 
Workshop Conferences) to stimulate a 
more aggressive thinking and more con- 
fident activity. The object is not a 
trend to uniformity, but a deepening of 
conviction and a stretching of the mind. 
Unitarians should be leaders and they 
can be—whenever they are willing to 
begin: leaders in creative thinking, 
leaders in world purposes, leaders in the 
heralding of human brotherhood. 

The Thursday evening meeting, there- 
fore, where the statement will be pre- 
sented and, in an initial sense, ex- 
pounded, will be the focus of the Anni- 
versary program. The Wednesday 
evening meeting, also a united meeting, 
wil prepare its way. The theme ‘of the 
Anniversary is “The Faith behind 
Freedom.” To make this faith more 
vital, more explicit, more dynamic in its 


impulse, is the purpose. 


Frank B. FREDERICK 
Chairman, Business Committee 
A. Powe.tu Davis 

Chairman, Program Committee 


RESOLUTIONS FOR A. U. A. 
ANNUAL MEETING 


In accordance with the requirements 
of the by-laws of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, all resolutions to be 
acted upon at the Annual Meeting on 
Thursday, May 27, must be filed with 
the Secretary of the Business Commit- 


tee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts, on or before Thursday, April 
15, 1943. Each resolution or other 
business matter should bear the name 
and address of its sponsor. 

Article VIII, Section 6, of the Associ- 
ation’s by-laws reads as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Business 
Committee to receive and report upon 
all resolutions or other business matters 
to be presented for action at any an- 
nual, biennial, or special meeting of the 
Association (except such matters as are 
provided for in these by-laws), and, 
except by consent of a three-quarters 
vote of those present and voting at the 
meeting, only such matters as have 
been presented to the Business Commit- 
tee at least 42 days prior to the meeting 
shall be considered.” 


— 
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BAPTIST 


HE FIRST Baptist Church of 

Galveston, Texas, finding its plant 
inadequate for a rapidly growing con- 
gregation, has just raised the sum of 
$85,000 with which to erect a new 
building at the end of the war. Seventy- 
five thousand dollars of this amount 
has gone into United States Govern- 
ment War Bonds. 


CATHOLIC 


(COMMENTING on what may be 

called the Horatio Alger Complex, 
the Catholic weekly, Commonweal, on 
February 5, editorialized: “One of the 
baneful obstacles to the development 
of the American labor movement is the 
individual worker’s feeling that under 
unregulated Capitalism there is always 
the chance that he will rise to the top 
if only the right break comes along. 
A new American dream has yet to be 
formulated to supplant the idea that 
some day Johnny may be president— 
at least, of the company he works for. 
Our national outlook is as unrevolu- 
tionary as could be.” 


EPISCOPALIAN 


"THE Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Death of Phillips Brooks was cele- 
brated in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York City, on January 17. 
Speakers stressed the Bishop’s contribu- 
tion to the assimilation by religion of 
the critical and scientific movement in 
our times. It was pointed out by Dr. 
P. T. Sargent that “Due to his preach- 
ing we now accept the intellectual and 
scientific foundations” of our faith. 


FRIENDS 


HE Society of Friends report the 

recent death of at least eight of their 
staff in the overseas service. The latest 
to be recorded as missing among these 
Conscientious Objectors are Thomas L. 
Tanner and Peter Hume, operating with 
the Friends’ Ambulance Unit for 
Ethiopia, Egypt and the Far East. 
It is pointed out that there are men 
who are willing to die but unwilling to 
kill. 


LUTHERAN 
HE German Lutheran Church of 
London, England, celebrated on 


January 15 the birthday of Pastor 
Niemoeller, with impressive ceremonies. 
The chief speaker was the Archbishop 
of Canterbury who saluted this gallant 
leader and, through him, all those who 


represent “Christian integrity in the 


midst of Nazi spiritual corruption,” 
whether Protestant or Catholic. But, 
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as Dr. Temple pointed out, most often 
the protests were not in the interest of 
brotherhood and the larger faith but as 
measures of self-preservation. 


UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 
HE United Church of Canada has 


recently released a summary of re- 
ports from all the eleven conferences in 
the Dominion. The outstanding fact 
would seem to be the increase by nearly 
$100,000 in church contributions this 
year over the previous year, for Mainte- 
nance and Missionary purposes. 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
HE New Orthodox church of Russia 


gave material evidence of its support 
of the war against Germany when 
Alexander Vedensky, Metropolitan of 
his church, sent a letter to Stalin, 
assuring the Commander in Chief of the 
Red Armies of “more than spiritual 
support.” He donated his mitre, valued 
at more than a half million rubles. One 
diocese donated 70,000 rubles. The 
(Old) Orthodox church is equally con- 
secrated to the cause. It is interesting 
to read the cordial greetings and frater- 
nal thanks returned by The Iron Man 
of the Kremlin. 


INTERFAITH 


THE International Council of Religious 
Education met in Chicago, from 
February 7 to February 12. The theme 
for discussion was “Christian Education 
Faces Wartime Needs.” The keynote 
address was delivered by Gov. Harold 
Stassen, the newly elected Head of the 
Council. Discussions and Studies were 
divided into eight separate sections. 

The report of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ on The State of 
the Church is full of interesting material. 
The full report in pamphlet form may 
be secured from the Federal Council 
headquarters, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Among the surprising items 
may be mentioned the following: a more 
general acceptance of traditional beliefs 
than we had expected to be the case; 
a profound rift among the churches on 
the issue of Pacifism, explained perhaps 
by Dr. A. J. Muste when he reminds us 
that in a crisis there is no middle ground, 
but only clashing extremes; and the 
salutary confession that the Protestant 
churches were keenly aware of their 
failure in influencing, and ministering 
to, their constituencies. 

A_ Statement of Christian Belief, 
issued jointly by the Church of England 
and the Free Church Federal Council, 
has just reached this country. The 
document was signed by the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury and Dr. J. S. Whale, 
Moderator of the Free Churches. The 
shocking thing about the statement is its 
extreme reaction to the Right in theol- 
ogy while it moves at the same time to 
the Left in the social application of 
religion. The essential emphasis is upon 
the doctrine of Reincarnation, all the 
more tragic because it erects fresh 
barriers with one hand, just as the other 
is demolishing them. 

A three-faith battery, consisting of 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish clergy, 
was sent out on tour of camps, naval 
stations and flying fields in the Western 
United States during the latter part of 
February by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. The purpose 
of this tour was to build morale and 
to demonstrate in actual practice a 
genuine religious unity. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JANUARY third was set aside by the 

churches of Washington, D. C., as 
“Join the Church” Sunday. The Wash- 
ington Post reports 8,000 new members 
received by all churches in the city as a 
result of the campaign. 


The relation of religion to the Social 
Sciences is being stressed during the 
Spring term by the New School for 
Social Research, New York City. 
Courses in “Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism” by Drs. Carl Mayer and 
Leo Strauss are offered. Also, Dr. 
Strauss is leading a graduate seminar on 


“The Sociological Problems of Anti- 
Semitism.” 
The Presiding Bishop, Henry St. 


George Tucker, speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Forward Movement 
Commission of his church, assembled 
in Bronxville, N. Y., declared: “A golden 
age for the church lies immediately 
ahead if she will but develop that which 
is emplicit in Christianity. Only so can 
she meet the demands and needs of the 
present and the future.” 


The United Nations Information 
Office condenses the new Church of 
England Year Book. Reviewing the 
work of the church in wartime, the 
reporter observes that the services are 
expanded in the army as well as among 
the suffering civilian population, by 
providing hostels, homes and canteens. 
Christian co-operation has _ increased 
through the united “Religion and Life” 
weeks. Furthermore, churchmen have 
become more interested in social prob- 
lems and insistent that these issues be 
approached on a Christian basis. 

A. N. K. 
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DIVISION OF EDUCATION 
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DIFFICULTIES CALL FOR 
PRACTICAL INGENUITY 


T was Oliver Wendell Holmes who 

said “we need education in the 
obvious rather than research in the 
obscure.” Present war conditions are 
challenging the ingenuity and loyalty 
of religious education leaders. Let us 
be certain we have considered the 
obviously easy solutions before we give 
way to drastic curtailment and retrench- 
ment. 


All members of the family need the 
church more in times of strain than in 
normal times. Enriching worship, experi- 
ences of fellowship, recreation, oppor- 
tunities for learning and exchanging 
ideas are now of inestimable value. This 
is no time to close our doors or offer 
children and young people less than in 
normal times. Rather must we tap every 
resource which will meet those needs 
that’ call for constructive action. 


TRANSPORTATION seems to be the 
greatest problem. (1) The Exeter, New 
Hampshire, church has a “school bus” 
which transports children and adults. 
(2) A surprising number of our ministers 
carry children and young people where 
public transportation facilities are 
limited. (3) Several churches have 
organized neighborhood “use your car 
for religious service” plans whereby all 
take turns bringing their neighbors to 
church. (4) Encourage children to ride 
bicycles to church. In one group, several 
children were reported riding four miles 
each Sunday to church school. (5) 
Provide a program, perhaps once a 
month, when Sunday noon dinner is 
served at church, and afternoon dis- 
cussion groups, recreation and “activity 
periods” for children, youth socials and 
programs, and a closing vesper service 
complete a full day at the church. For 
such a day of activity the suburbanite 
will make an extra effort to be present. 


Tue Lack or Heat in some parts of 
the country has been a real problem. 
The general solution has been the 
changing of the church school to the 
same hour as the adult church service. 
In some cases where only a few rooms 
can be heated, the children meet with 
their parents for worship and then have 
class periods elsewhere during the 
sermon. Teachers’ meetings, parents’ 
meetings, and committee meetings may 
be held in homes rather than discon- 
tinued for lack of a warm church house. 
One of our largest churches has arranged 
for all meetings to be held at the church 
over weekends, and the remainder of the 
week the church is closed to conserve 
fuel. This is a splendid plan, for none of 
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the work is thus curtailed. It is merely 
rearranged. If you must curtail activi- 
ties for the cold winter months, be sure 
to plan for an enlarged spring session. 


Tue Repvactinc or TEACHERS is a 
serious task. The war has taken many 
of our good teachers, especially the men. 
However, many a church is now reaping 
the good results of its regular leadership 
training program. Solutions to this 
problem similar to the following are 
proving their worth. (1) Use parents 
as teachers. Often they are the best 
reserves we have. 
superintendent must meet each month 
with the new teachers to counsel with 
them. (3) Do not combine classes 
unless absolutely necessary. It disturbs 
the grading and disrupts your curric- 
ulum plan. (4) Ask teachers to serve on 
a half-year basis. Some of our best 
teachers will accept for a shorter term 
of service. (5) Provide a regular sub- 
stitute for each class in order to care 
for the “war emergencies.” (6) Secure 
a good church school secretary who will 
send leaflets and class materials to 
absentee children. They are to be en- 
couraged to come “when they can.” 

Among our difficulties, one has become 
more of an opportunity than a “prob- 
lem.” This is the unusual number of 
children who will spend the summer at 
home rather than at camp or at a 
summer place. The church should begin 
now to make plans for a program which 
will continue well into the summer. 

Our principal concern is to stand by 
through this period of adjustment. Let 
us know what your group is doing to 
meet its special needs. Call upon us for 
such help and suggestions as we can 
give. Let us all assist in meeting the 
needs of our children and young people 
on this, the “home and church front.” 


OUR CONGREGATIONAL 


TRADITION 
(Continued from page 86) 


Christ Himself became a member, the 
leading member, of every Congrega- 
tional church. 

To us, Browne’s suggestion seems 
quite simple. In his day, it was daring. 
The Church of England was a part of 
the government of England, and to 
separate from the Church was an act of 
treason to the State, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment, even by death in the 
more contumacious cases. The bulk of 
the Puritan party looked upon the sug- 
gestion with aversion. They were loyal 
Englishmen and proposed to’ stay so. 
They would agitate and wait for their 
reformation of the Church, but that re- 


(2) The minister and 


form must come “from within.” Only a 
tiny minority of Puritans, the humbler 
ones who had little to lose on earth and 
whose chief stake was in Heaven, took 
up with Browne’s suggestion. They were 
growing desperate; time was slipping by; 
all they had was their hope of Heaven, 
and this they could not afford to 
jeopardize. Timidly and slowly these 
people began to follow out the recom- 
mendation. One of these illicit congre- 
gations had already been gathered by 
Browne himself in .Norwich in 1581. 
There were undoubtedly one or two in 
London shortly after. One was started 
in Gainsborough in 1602 but soon took 
refuge in Amsterdam where it seems to 
have dissolved into thin air. But the 
most significant congregation of this 
type was gathered at about the same 
time as the. one in Gainsborough, in 
Scrooby, meeting in the manor house of 
William Brewster the postmaster of the 
town. Their meetings were repeatedly 
broken up by the pursuivants, they were 
punished and threatened more than 
once. But during the years 1604 and 
1606 they managed to smuggle them- 
selves in little groups of two and three 
out of the country and into Holland, 
where they took refuge, first in Amster- 
dam, then in Leyden. Here they re- 
mained until 1620, when it became evi- 
dent to them that if they wanted their 
children to grow up as English men and 
women they must seek another home. 

A picked vanguard of the younger 
and stronger members of the company, 
after vexatious delays, managed to cross 
the Atlantic in their little Mayflower. 
They landed at what is now Province- 
town, found a suitable spot for perma- 
nent settlement in Plymouth, and trans- 
ferred themselves to that spot. Only 
their fortitude and their friendliness to 
the Indians enabled them to survive the 
incredible hardships of the first years. 
But nothing could appal their faith or 
break their determination, and in less 
than ten years they had squared their 
financial obligations, had learned how to 
live in the New England wilderness, and 
had become the nucleus of a vigorous 
Plymouth Colony. These are our Pil- 
grim Fathers. Their church, now known 
as the First Church in Plymouth, is the 
first American Congregational Church. 
They are known as the Separatists, or 
more affectionately the Pilgrims, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Puritans proper 
who came over to Salem and Shawmut 
ten years later. 


(To be concluded in the April issue), 


Correction 


The brief reviews in the January 
issue of A Paraphrase of Job’s Dark 
Days and Why Hold the Hound? were 
erroneously attributed to Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. Dr. Perkins did not write 
either of these “Nutshell Comments.” 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


MARION MURDOCK 


‘On January 29, in her ninety-fifth 
year, Marion Murdoch died in Santa 
Monica, California. The formal record 
of her life is impressive, for she not 
only served five Unitarian churches as 
minister with notable success, but her 
influence throughout the denomination 
was quietly strong and beneficent. But 
it was for herself rather than for her 
achievements that she was universally 
beloved. 

She had a mind that transcended limi- 
tations of physical vigor or sex or sec- 
tarianism. As a thinker, she aroused 
the thinker in those who came into con- 
tact with her. Furthermore, her think- 
ing was illuminated by a poetic imagina- 
tion that clothed here thoughts with 
reality. Truth had a vital quality when 
it fell from her lips. But there was no 
touch of intellectual conceit, for her 
nature was modest, gentle, and_per- 
meated with a winning sweetness—a 
plain little person through whom. shone 
the flame of the spirit. 

She read from the poets as only one 
who is herself a poet can do. Her prayers 
were always the high point of the 
service, in which the sweep of her 
thought, its poetic expression, and the 
suggestion of mystery in her voice, all 
made it the kind of utterance through 
which 
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.... we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul. 
We see into the life of things.” 
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CHARLES T. SEYMOUR 
BULLOCK 


Mr. Bullock, who died in Florida on 
December 14, entered the Unitarian 
ministry in 1911. He had been an 
army chaplain during the Spanish- 
American war, and served our churches 
in New London, Conn., and Ottawa, 
Canada, until he entered the Canadian 
army as a chaplain during the first 
World War. In 1921 he retired from 
the army with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, having been wounded in action. 
After a long convalescence, he engaged 
in boys’ work in South Bend, Indiana. 
He was buried in the National Ceme- 
tery in Arlington. 


SUSAN WALKER FITZGERALD 


Unitarian women, who for ten years 
have welcomed the appearances of Mrs. 
Richard Y. FitzGerald and_ listened 
eagerly to her vital messages from the 
Alliance, were dismayed at the news 
of her death of an embolism following 
a fall, on January 20. With her pass- 
ing the Unitarian fellowship has lost 
one of its most ardent proponents and 
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the Alliance a devoted and_ skillful 
worker. 

Followmg a long and distinguished 
career of public service as educator, so- 
cial worker, suffragist and legislator, she 
became active in the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, first as president of the Alliance 
branch in her church in Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts. Among the important 
positions she held in the General Al- 
liance, the most outstanding was the 
Chairmanship of the Committee on In- 
ternational Work. ‘To this office, which 
she held for five years, Mrs. FitzGerald 
brought wide knowledge, sympathetic 
understanding and contagious enthu- 
siasm. ~ She enlivened all the meetings 
with her keen wit which never failed 
to see the humor or the real significance 
of any discussion. 

The device upon her shield was “Be 
strong and of a good courage!” Never 
were her banners furled nor could the 
sword of her spirit lie idle in its sheath. 


WILLIAM CUSHING ADAMS 


The quality of mind and heart that 
made Mr. Adams a welcome member 
of the Cambridge Association of minis- 
ters during the years when he lived 
there endeared him to his ministerial 
brethren of both wings of Congrega- 
tionalism everywhere. His scholarly in- 
terests, which became the chief part of 
his life after his retirement from the 
active ministry in 1911, were centered 
in the Bangor Theological Seminary, 
where his father had taught for many 
years, and he was an authority on the 
history of theological thought in Maine. 
He served three Congregational churches 
and the Unitarian churches in Barn- 
stable, Mass., Dover, and Rochester, 
N. H. He died in Bangor on January 
31, in his seventy-second year. 


A. U. A. NOMINATIONS 


In accordance with the by-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
Nominating Committee reports the fol- 
lowing nominations for election at the 
annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Boston on May 27, 
1943: 


Nine Recronau Vick-PRESIDENTS TO 
ServE ror Onn YEAR 


Renominated 
H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 
A. Kenneth Dane, Concord, N. H. 
Irving D. Dawes, Richmond, Va. 
Richard Lloyd Jones, Tulsa, Okla. 
Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, IIl. 
Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 
Frank S. Symons, Montreal, Que., Can. 
Rey. Jacob Trapp, Denver, Colo. 


New Nomination 
Rey. Rol. W. Benner, Berkeley, Calif. 


Six Directors Tro SERVE FOR 
Turee Yrars — 
Renominated 

Frederic H. Fay, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Edward I. Walkley, Marblehead, 
Mass. 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass. 
New Nominations 
W. Linwood Chase, Wellesley, Mass. 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia. - 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Boston. 
Six Directors To SERVE FOR 
’ One Year 
Renominated 
Representing all schools, colleges, and 
other educational agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its con- 
stituent members: 
hd 4° 
J. Halsey Gulick, Andover, N. H. 
New Nominations 
Representing all societies and agen- 
cies of primary interest to the Associa- 
tion or its constituent members which 
are dedicated to the social expression of 
religion: 
Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, St. Paul, 
Minn. Re 
Representing the Unitarian Ministe- 
rial Union: 
Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., Need- 
ham, Mass. ; 
Representing the General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women: the incoming Presi- 
dent of the General Alliance. 
Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 


League: 
William Roger Greeley, Lexington, 

Mass. ous 
Representing American Unitarian 

Youth: the incoming President of 


American Unitarian Youth. 
For the Nominating Committee, 
William S. Nichols, Chairman 
Roland B. Greeley, Secretary 


UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 
Honor Roll 


The Appeal announced on February 
10 that contributions had reached $46,- 
644.07, or 38 per cent of the goal figure 
of $123,000. That meant that only a 
rapidly accelerating rate of giving dur- 
ing February, March and April could 
bring 100 per cent success to the cam- 
paign. 

Additions to the Honor Roll of 
churches having reached or exceeded 
their “share” figures as of February 10, 
brought the total number to 38. The 
churches not previously listed are: 


Chureh Share Paid 
Bangor, Maine: <,..:.::.0-..5..+.. 473 $681.63 
Evernrs ltr) Bas 2, sacsosgs<i-coroes« 72 164.00 
Louisville Ky. (First) ........ 493 522.30 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. ...... 39 39.00 
INSwpOnts AVL. cereev-ts09-: 320 372.60 
Nott een Waie secctae saectncgtaidene 388 187.00 
COPANO ON Ws tei tecas asst. 221 315.00 
SLSDMI SC AVL ASSS ily ecto sdesesss 169 187.15 
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Standing, l. to rt., Robert Scott, Treas., Princeton, Sheila Findly, Sec., Boston, 


David Carson, Dallas, Althea Ware, Lincoln, 


Pres., Medford, Mass. 


Mary Moran, St. Louis, 


Anna May Hartwell, Cambridge. 


Nebr., Arnold Westwood, Vice- 


Middle row, |. to rt., Shirley Heinze, Detroit, Mary 
Walsh, Baltimore, G. Richard Kuch, Pres., 


Chicago, Ann Day, Sacramento, 
Front, l. to rt., 


Jean T. Hueston, Westwood, Leslie McMahon, Quebec, P. Q., Lilia Johnson, 
Winnipeg. Present but not in photograph, Jean Christensen, Rochester. 


ON Saturday and Sunday, February 

13 and 14, the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, was host to 
the national Executive Council of 
American Unitarian Youth, which met 
for its first regular meeting, bringing 
together fifteen young people from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

Setting the keynote at the first session 
Saturday morning, the President, G. 
Richard Kuch, stressed the necessity of 
the closer integration of the A.U.Y. into 
the life not only of the denomination, 
but also of the local church. “We are 
opening a new front,” he said, “a front 
in the form of a program which will 
satisfy the physical, economic, social, 
political, and religious needs of young 
people, and which will bring about a 
rededication of that religious and demo- 
cratic faith needed to build a better 
society.” 

Significant of the determination of 
our young people to haye a truly rep- 
resentative body was the fact that all 
the officers and every council member 
from each of the seven election districts 
was present except the two men in the 
armed forces, Andrew E. Rice of the 
U. S. Army and Ralph Tufts of the 
Marines, whose resignations were ac- 
cepted. Arnold Westwood was elected 
to fill the vacancy left by Mr. Rice who 
was Vice-President. 

The value of the Register as a means 
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of strengthening the unity among the 
member organizations of the denomi- 
nation was recognized by the Council. 
The Council, upon the suggestion of one 
of its members, set a precedent by sub- 
scribing as a body, bringing 13 new 
subscribers to the Register. 

Casting a unanimous vote, the Council 
went on record with the following resolu- 
tion in regard to Japanese-Americans: 

We support the Unitarian Home 
Service Committee in its recommen- 
dations concerning Americans of Jap- 
anese descent. 

We recommend that A.U.Y. groups 
assist-- this minority to adjust them- 
selves to the local community in the 
following ways: 

1. Find the basic social and cultural 
needs of Japanese-Americans and help 
them solve problems in relocation, job 
placement, and discrimination. 

2. Encourage the colleges at which 
A.U.Y ers attend to admit Japanese- 
American students on an equal basis. 

3. Invite Japanese-Americans to Uni- 
tarian and other activities and to hospi- 
tality in Unitarian homes. 

We recommend that where possible 
arrangements be made for participation 
of Japanese-American young people in 
A.U.Y. work camps. 

Interested young people should write 
Mrs. Martha Fletcher, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massaschusetts, who is the 


official representative of the Home Serv- 
ice Committee on the National Jap- 
anese-American Student Relocation 
Council. 

ARNOLD WEsTWoopD 


YOUTH GROUP OF MONTH 

The Gannett Club, college age group 
of the Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, Massachusetts, meets every 
Sunday night for a fellowship supper 
followed by the meeting which at times 
features a speaker, a discussion, movies, 
or a field trip. A candlelight service 
precedes the concluding social hour. 
Thus every Sunday night’s program in- 
cludes three types of activities: study, 
worship, and recreation. A dozen service 
men are invited every Sunday as guests. 

In December a special effort was made 
by the Gannett Club to raise money 
for the World Student Service Fund, a 
drive which was sponsored and organized 
by the Greater Boston Ministry To 
Students. A “free world party” was 
also held by the Gannett Club with 
dancing and entertainment, the proceeds 
going to the fund. At another meeting 
all effort was directed towards the 
collection of books for the Victory 
Book Campaign. Every member brought 
at least one book contribution. The goal 
was surpassed a sixty books were 
given. 

The regular programs this year in- 
cluded a series of meetings on “The 
Negro in Boston, A Study of Race 
Relations.” At the opening meeting, the 
group saw a moving picture from the 
Harmon Foundation on the Calhoun 
School, a project for colored people. The 
following Sunday night, the members 
attended the evening services at the 
“People’s Baptist (Negro) Church.” 
The series was concluded with a panel 
discussion, featuring two white speakers 
and one Negro speaker. Other programs 
included speakers and discussions on 
“What We Mean by Unitarianism,” 
“Being Somebody,” and “Christians and 
Jews in Boston.” <A musical program 
was offered by the Taffanel Trio, under 
the direction of Mr. A. Hamilton Tripp. 
On the following Sunday, the Gannett 
Club had as speaker Mr. Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor of the Boston Pops Or- 
chestra. 

A close fellowship among the mem- 
bers makes it possible to do construc- 
tive work for the community, for the 
church, and for the individual. It is 
through this spirit of fellowship that 
youth everywhere must, as stated in the 
new purposes of the American Uni- 
tarian Youth, “share in the building of 
a classless community of nations.” We 
should, as Unitarian youth, do all we 
can to prepare ourselves for the future. 
For the world is counting on young men 
and young women everywhere to do their 
best and greatest, when their turn comes 


to act. Wuuis Gray 


Layment League Bulletin 


MARCH, 1943 


LAYMEN TO RECONVENE 
AT HACKLEY 


Hackley School at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
will again be the meeting place of the 
annual Laymen’s Convention of the 
Middle Atlantic Region. The week-end 
date this year is March 26-27, which 
falls within the school vacation, giving 
the laymen full use of the comfortable 
meeting-rooms and the spacious grounds. 
The theme of the Conference will be, 
“What Should Unitarian Laymen Do to 
Win the Peace We're Fighting for?” 
Between sessions devoted to discussion 
of this problem, there will be oppor- 
tunities for recreation and fellowship. 

The Middle Atlantic Committee of 
the League is in charge of the program. 
The membership includes: Otto M. 
Stanfield, Chairman, New York, N. Y.; 
Percival F. Brundage, Montclair, N. J.; 
H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Hayward H. Coburn, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Emery M. Foster, Washington, D. C.; 
Mark W. Maclay, New York, N. Y:; 
James McDonald, Brooklyn, N. Y-.; 
Frederic G. Melcher, Montclair, N. J.; 
George E. Moesel, New York, N. Y.; 
Allan D. Ross, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. Sax- 
ton Seward, Summit, N. J.; Robert J. 
Spencer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; James R. Till- 
man, Ridgewood, Md.; and Richard D. 
Wing, Montclair, N. J. 

Last year 63 men representing 24 
churches, including some representatives 
from the New England states, were 
registered at the Hackley Convention. 
This was a substantial increase in enroll- 
ment over the year before in spite of 
war conditions. The Convention can be 
easily reached by rail. Tarrytown is on 
the main line of the New York Central, 
only 24 miles from the Grand Central 
Station, with convenient train service. 
The Convention Committee will be 
responsible for transporting guests from 
the station to the School—if necessary 
via horse-drawn stagecoach. 

Hackley is one of the three prepara- 
tory schools sponsored by Unitarians. To 
quote from the school catalogue, “Hack- 
ley’s eighty acres are on a hill five hun- 
dred fifty feet above the village of 
Tarrytown, and to the west overlook the 
Tappan Zee, the widest part of the 
Hudson River. Views to the north and 
east look out over heavily wooded areas. 
The main group of buildings, con- 
structed in the style of the late Tudor 
Period, is on the hilltop; and below them 

-at different levels are the gymnasium, 
the faculty double house, the football 
field, the running track, the baseball 


ita pill 
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field, and the tennis courts, all in beauti- 
ful settings.” 

All this is at the service of the laymen 
who decide to go back to school for a 
spring week-end. Registrations are 
already being received. Each League 
chapter or men’s club should make up its 
group and notify the League Convention 
Committee, Unitarian Headquarters, 10 


Park Ave., New York City. 


’ 


NAMED FOR COUNCIL 


The February Bulletin announced 
acceptances of nomination to the League 
Council by H. Weston Howe of Winches- 
ter, Mass., former Executive Secretary 
of the League, and Frederick H. Hunter 
of West Roxbury, Mass. 

Subsequently the following men also 
accepted nomination to make up the 
seven to be voted on for three-year 
terms. Included with the names below 
are the biographical notes which appear 
in the Nominating Committee’s report: 


Auten, Dwicut H., of Springfield, 
Mass. Insurance. Formerly Senior Field 
Secretary, program of collaboration, 
World Peace Foundation and Foreign 
Policy Association. At Church of the 
Unity, has been Chairmen of Every 
Member Canvass, member of Standing 
Committee and of Church Council. 


Branpt, Emerson, of Chicago, IIl., 
Engineering. Member of the First 
Unitarian Society of Chicago. Has been 
Chairman of House Committee (8 
years), Trustee of Church (3 years), 
Treasurer (2 years). 


McNaveut, Wauuace N., of Dorches- 
ter, Mass. Associated with Gilmour, 
Rothery & Co. (Insurance). Member of 
First Parish, Dorchester. President of 


local League chapter. Member of board 
of trustees. 


Monk, Newton, of Darien, Conn. 
Research engineer with Bell Laborato- 
ries. Member of All Souls Church, New 
York. Trustee and member of standing 
committee. Active in League chapter. 

Watsu, Dr. Warren B., of Syracuse, 
N. Y. Professor of History, University of 
Syracuse. Chairman of board of trus- 
tees, May Memorial Church, Syracuse. 
Formerly National Director of Y.P.R.U. 
Director of Syracuse University Rumor 


Clinic. 


SPEAKER LIST GROWS 

Chapters have responded generously 
to the request from League Head- 
quarters for help in preparing a Vol- 
unteer-Speakers Directory. Forty-one 
laymen to date have been suggested 
for inclusion in this Directory, and 
names are still coming in. With the 
permission of the individuals concerned, 
these will be reported in a special bulletin 
to be issued for the benefit of the local 
program committee planning for next 
season. 

Every chapter which has not yet done 
so is invited to send to League Head- 
quarters the names of able speakers 


‘within its membership who might be 


available to speak before neighboring 
chapters. The League hopes in this way 
to help each community to make the 
most of its own resources. 


AN ADDED THOUGHT 
FOR CHAPTER TREASURERS 


.... Dhan all I want— 
O do thou grant 
This one request of mine!” 


Robert Burns 
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To the Register: 
‘I read the January issue of The 
Christian Register with great interest. 
It seems a very sad commentary on 
Unitarianism to call it a “RACE 
ISSUE.” We are nearing our 118th 
Anniversary and therefore I am forced 
to ask: What has been the Unitarian 
attitude toward Negroes for these past 
long years? We now have one solitary 
Negro Minister. It is true that The 
American Unitarian Association con- 
tributes funds to the education of 
Negroes in the South. What kind of 
education, and what kind of Negroes? 
“The Negro Spiritual: An Act of 
Faith,” by MacKinley Helm is good, but 
I regret its appearance. The Negro 
Spiritual is very primitive and is the 
weapon used by the White world to 
satisfy themselves that Negroes must 
always be primitive. Even Miss Marian 
Anderson is forced to sing spirituals at 
her concerts. How stupid. “Come Let 
Us Build,” by Ethelred Brown is, as he 
writes, a dream. I suspect that it will 
not be fulfilled, for Unitarians are 
peculiar toward “spreading the gospel.” 
What does our Religion really mean to 
us? Do we really believe in the equality 
of man? Then why are Jews and Negroes 
not Unitarians in abundance? There are 
many educated Negroes in Harlem who 
would have become Unitarians about 
twenty-five years ago when our minister 
came, but Unitarianism was foreign, the 
Unitarian Church not presentable. At 
present, the Harlem Unitarian Church is 
only a church for one night per week— 
Sunday in the Y.W.C.A. “Come Let Us 
Build,” not dreamily, but with the 
spiritual and physical power that Uni- 


tarlans possess. Tuomas E. Moore 


President, The Harlem Unitarian 
Church, New York 


To the Register: 

I want to thank you personally for 
making The Christian Register available 
to Chapel No. 3009 at Camp Crowder. 
The soldiers will certainly receive many 
benefits from this excellent magazine. 

The literature which has been made 
available for distribution among the men 
in the armed forces by your Unitarian 
War Service Council is among the best 
that I have seen. I have been urging 
my Presbyterian Church to print a tract 
for general distribution among those in 
armed services.. Vice President Wallace 


has written a very fine statement for . 


this purpose. I hope you will find op- 
portunity to mention this in your maga- 


aur Eryar Ortepaut, Chaplain 


Second Army Headquarters 
Camp Crowder, Missouri 
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To the Register: 


Mr. Burbank’s article in the January 
issue about the Exeter church showed 
what our Unitarian laymen and _ lay- 
women can do even in hard times, when 
they are co-operative and_ progressive, 
and alive to their opportunities. 


However, it failed to mention our 


‘church-goers’ bus service, so ably man- 


aged by one of our “retired” ministers, 
Rey. Elvin J. Prescott, a member of 
this church. The bus service is our chief 
project at present, and was designed 
to conserve gas and rubber, and to bring 
to church a considerable number of 
Unitarians from the nearby town of 
Hampton Falls. Mr. Prescott suggested 
the slogan, “Why not go to church on 
four tires instead of forty?” The results 
of this appeal have far exceeded our 
expectations, and we are now transport- 
ing 45 to 55 passengers every Sunday, 
including a few to other Exeter churches. 

Not only has this helped to account 
for our sensational gains in church 
attendance, and church school enroll- 
ment, but our practice of inviting attend- 
ants of other churches to ride with us 
has created no small amount of good- 
will in Exeter. Although there are only 
a few Catholic passengers, the local 
priest has contributed generously to our 
expenses. When Stoneleigh College at 
Rye Beach is in session, we bring several 
students from there. 

No minister is really “retired” while 
he is performing such a splendid service 
to the church with which he is affiliated, 
and to the whole Unitarian cause. We 
have awarded Mr. Prescott the honorary 
“degree” of C.T.D.—*“Doctor of Church 
Transportation!” 


Evsrince F. Stonenam 
Exeter, N. H. 


To the Register: 


Your January race issue was splendid. 
The changes made in the Register in re- 
cent months have made it a high quality 
magazine, truly worthy of our denomina- 
tion. 

I wonder what you would think of a 
column in the Register devoted entirely 
to church building and extension work? 
It might be called “Building Our De- 
nomination,” or “Building the Unitarian 
Church.” 


There are some who are placing the 
blame for our apparent failure to grow 
upon the inadequacy of our preaching 
and our principles to the new situations. 
There are others who place the blame 
upon the “ignorance of the people” and 
other factors and accept an “it’s hope- 
less” attitude. I believe that a great 
part of our lamentable failure to grow 
in power and influence is attributable to 
our failure to explore adequately the 
techniques of church building and church 
extension. Although tremendous improve- 
ment has been made through heroic 
overcoming of the most archaic tradi- 
tionalism, we have not yet matched the 
standards of American businessmen in 
publicizing and organizing our church 


_work, and we are still quite sporadic 
-and unscientific in our efforts to estab- 


lish new churches. 

After all, we can talk all we want 
about our crusades for social justice, and 
our splendid refugee work, but the 
measure of the importance, permanence, 
and extent of our social work is in the 
strength and growth of the institution 
which supports it. 

Hucu W. Weston 


Boston, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


I am not able to sign the letter issued 
by the Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship, 
which appeared in the February issue of 
The Christian Register. I do not dis- 
approve of the statement made by the 
Board of Directors last November. 

I see implications in several of the 
statements of the Board letter which I 
heartily approve: “We therefore urge 
upon the churches that the following 
statement be discussed and acted upon 
after full and free debate in whatever 
way is approved by the conscience of 
each congregation.” I like the phrase, 
“unless we achieve victory, none of the 
values which our free churches hold 
sacred can survive, and no sacrifice is 
too great to secure that end.” 

But most of all I am proud that the 
Board of Directors of my Association 
officially sponsors paragraph No. 5*: “Of 
supreme importance is the creation 
among the American peoples of a deter- 
mined and consecrated will to co-operate 
with other peoples of the world in 
achieving international order and peace 

.’ That’s a task so great and a 
vision so grand I cannot pause to worry 
or complain about “being bound.” 

Rather I would pause for a moment 
of thanksgiving for the courtesy and 
understanding with which those who 
have held opinions and attitudes op- 
posed to war have been graciously re- 
membered. 

Everett Moore Baker 


Cleveland, Ohio 


*Statement of wartime purposes sent to the 
Unitarian churches in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada by the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association; full text 
printed in the December, 1942, issue of The 
Christian Register. : 


Directory 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Starr King School _ 
for the Ministry * « 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Kev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aux. Council 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 

An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 

Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 106 years of service 
to the church and clergy 1943 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST .23r0 STREET,-NEW YORK, N.Y. 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 


Outfitters tc over 2500 
schools colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


Olathe phd 191 
7-9 WESi 36 


Hitler, worried about the progress of 
the war, suggested to Mussolini that it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea if Il Duce over- 
ran some country or other to keep the 
Axis prestige from dropping any far- 
ther. 

“Why not Switzerland?” broached der 
Fuehrer. “How about trying the St. 
Gotthard Pass? You could easily go 
through that.” 

“Oh, no,” protested Mussolini. “That 
pass is all mined and very well guarded.” 

“Well,” answered Hitler impatiently, 
“then go through the St. Bernard Pass.” 

“But mein fuehrer,’ pleaded Musso- 
lini. “Those big dogs!” 


Teacher—What is a polygon? 
Pupil—A dead parrot. 
—Boys’ Life. 


According to the New Zealand Advo- 
cate, a Divinity School candidate was 
being examined by four professors. 
Feeling extremely nervous, his memory 
failed him several times. At last one of 
the professors, growing impatient, thun- 
dered out: “Why, you cannot quote a 
single passage of Scripture correctly!” 
“Yes I can,” exclaimed the candidate. 
“T just happen to remember a passage 
in Revelation, ‘And I lifted up my eyes 
and beheld four great beasts.’ ” 

—Church Management. 


From a Unitarian Church Calendar: 
We read that on February 7 the 
music included: 
“Anthem: Turn Thee Again, O Lord 
from the Russian Church.” 


intel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Lowe Lt INsTITUTE— 

Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
OUR CHURCHES 
AND THE TIMES 


The Backgrounds and Foregrounds of 
American Christianity; with Special Ref- 
erence to the Issues of War and Peace 


Mar. 8—The American Pattern for 
Church and State. Mar. 15—The Profit 
and Loss of American Denominational- 
ism. Mar. 22—Pessimism and Optimism 
in our Religious Culture. Mar. 29—The 
Ethical Dilemma of the _ Christian 
Churches. Apr. 5—The Clarification of 
our Moral Problems. Apr. 12—Church 


Unity in a Post-War World. 
Rev. Willard L. Sperry, M.A., D.D., Litt.D. 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 
ON MONDAY AFTERNOONS 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


Half a League 
Half a League 
Half « League Onward 


Yes, we are taking liberties with a 
famous poem; but now when the 
has reduced so many local 
Leagues to half-size, the onward 
emphasis is more urgent than ever. 
Our Bulletin tells you monthly how 
half Leagues are marching onward 
with whole hearts and double energy. 
Read the Bulletin—in The Christian 
Register. 


war 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


> 
* 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


* 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Streets. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rey. Samuel 
A, Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday Serv- 
ice at 11 a. m.,. Church School, 9:30 a. m. 
Gannett Club (College Age Group), 5:45 p. m. 
Evening Chapel Service, 7:45 p. m. Wednesday 
organ recitals, 12:30 to 1:00 p. m., by John B. 
Woodworth. <A cordial welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Serv- 
ice, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 m. Monday Organ 
Recital by Dr. Raymond C. Robinson, organist 
and  choirmaster. Tuesday through Friday, 
Preaching Services. Wednesday Vespers, 5:15 
p. m. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p._m. Laurence C. 
Staples. executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 
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SOULS’ 


Food for Thought 
Were Rationed 


YOU'D CHOOSE BOOKS CAREFULLY e HERE’S A WELL BALANCED 


ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


1943 Book Campaign---Headquarters, Room 1503, Empire State Bldg., N. Y.C. 


Unitarian ministers buy geod books 


This work should be on every list of “MUST” volumes 


CASE WORK IN PREACHING 
By Ezra Rhoades, D.D. 


Imaginary Letters from a Friendly Teacher of Homiletics 
to Inquiring Former Students 


Enthusiastically welcomed by reviewers of many Denominations. 
Used in many theological schools. Designed for any preacher 
who desires to improve his pulpit work. 2 


Rev. W. Warpemar W. Arcow, 
Th. D.: “If the preacher is sin- 
cere, he will profit by what is 
revealed, helping him to become 
a more effective minister.” 


Rev. JosepH Bartu: “‘A book 
well worth placing on any minis- 
ter’s professional bookshelf.” 


Rev. Rosert S. Hoaciann: “The 
book is a ‘non-stuffy,’ without 
being windy, contribution which 
should greatly assist both the con- 
servatist and the liberal.’ 


Rev. RatpH Epwarp Kyprr: 
“Dr. Ezra Rhoades has done for 
‘the little sins that lay waste our 
preaching’ what Plato did for the 
problems of philosophy.” 


Rey. Epcar S. Bricutman, D.D. 
(Methodist): “J like this book 
immensely and am sure that there 
is no minister of any age who 
would not be helped by it. There 
is no other so good as this.’ 


Rev. CLetanp B. McArez, D.D. 
(Presbyterian): “This book has 
about. as much sheer common 
sense in it as so many pages 
will hold.” 


Rev. Rozsert Cummins, D.D. 
(Universalist): “Rarely have I 
read a book more captivating or 
more practical than Case Work 
in Preaching. Its manner of pres- 
entation, through letters, is novel 
and enables the writer to say 
acceptably just what most of us 
need to be told.”’ 


Published by Revell Price $1.25 


READ DR. FREDERICK MAY ELIOT'S REVIEW 
IN THIS ISSUE OF THH REGISTER 


Sold in THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


BEACON PRESS % 
- BOOKS | 


25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. ~ 


LIST FOR YOUR LENTEN DIET 


GREAT COMPANIONS 


VOLUMES I AND II . 
Especially valuable for Lenten meditation, these two 
volumes, compiled by Rosert Frencu Leavens, contain — 
well over 600 pages each. They are compact in size, and — 
infinitely rich in content. These great readings gathered : 
from all recorded time are sources of enlightenment upon 
what constitutes the good life, and the inspiration to live it. 
VotumeE I, $2.50 | Votume II, $3.00 — Boxep Set, $5.00) 


SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


Readings of profound beauty and strength, edited by 
Uuysses G. B. Pierce, are brought into relation with the — 
larger thought of which they are parts. The editor has 
devoted a score of years to assembling and relating the 
passages best fitted to everyday use; the reader may open — 
the book at any page to literature of living spirit. 


Cloth, $1.50; Service edition, $1.50 
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THINK ON THESE THINGS 


Following a survey of the entire field of inspirational 
booklets issued for the Services by religious organizations, 
the U.S.O. has selected Think On These Things, con- 
ceived and compiled by three noted Unitarian ministers, 
Everett Moore Baker, Hersert Hircwen, and Vivian 
Pomercy. It is a readable and spirited collection full of 
beauty, insight and strength; a spiritual manual of arms. 
For every service man’s pack this compact little anthology 
is an admirable selection. 


In blue or khaki cloth, 50c; paper edition, 25e 


THIS DO AND LIVE 


The underlying theory of this book, written by Horace 
Westwoobp, is that the individual has within himself un-— 
tapped reservoirs of energy and power; resources, the 
existence of which he only dimly suspects, and which may 
be explored and developed—techniques for realizing inner 
power to meet the strain and stress of a war-torn world. 


$1.50 a copy a2 


, 


RELIGION SAYS YOU CAN. 


An outstanding leader of liberal religion, Dmworrn 
Lupron shows how religion can help a man re-create his 
character and personality so that he can stand like a rock 
against adversity. So many people expressed their ¢ grati- 
tude for this book in its cloth edition, that the poblehe! 
welcomed the opportunity to present this edition in a less 
expensive paper binding. j 


Cloth edition, $1.59 


Paper guns 506 “ if t : 
e Be 


